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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Grammar of the Turkish Language: with a 
Preliminary Discourse on the Language and 
Literature of the Turkish Nations ; a copious 
Vocabulary ; Dialogues; a Collection of Ex- 
tracts, in Prose and Verse ; and Lithographed 
Specimens of various Ancient and Modern 
Manuscripts. By Arthur Lumley Davids, 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Paris, &c. 
&c. Pp. 208. London, 1832. Parbury and 
Allen; and John Taylor. : 


We are informed that the author of this vo- 
lume has not yet completed his twenty-first 
year: and, if we were disposed to think very 
highly indeed of the learning and research 
which it displays, even had they marked the 
labour of gray hairs, how much more must we 
prize and estimate them when we learn that 
the extraordinary effort proceeds from the 
verge of boyhood? In a philological point of 
view, a Turkish Grammar was a great desi- 
deratum in our language; but the author has 
largely increased the obligation by a very able 
Preliminary Discourse, in which he traces the 
national history of the Mogol and Tatar tribes, 
the introduction of their letters, and the pro- 
gress of their literature. To accomplish this 
task, he has consulted the best writers of every 


age, and tongue, and country; and produced, 
in our opinion, as interestirig a work of its class 
as our libraries can boast——a work replete with 
intelligence, deformed: by-no hypotheses or 
theories, sensible, clear, acute, and, though on 
adry subject, exceedingly entertaining. 

It so happens that we must consider and ex- 


hibit it chiefly in the latter point of view, 
leaving its grammatical and more recondite in- 
struction to be gathered from its own pages ; 
for, with all Mr. Moyes’s excellent typography, 
we fancy the Ouigour, Jagataian, Kaptchak, 
and other characters, would puzzle him in 
composition, and perhaps defer the appearance 
of our pages over the usual period of publica- 
tion. We must therefore be content to do 
what we can, and consign the impossible to 
abler critics ; and we really know some who 
pretend they can do every thing. Let them 
take the Kaoudat-kou -bilik, the Tezkere’i 
Elia, or even the more common Osmanli (very 
like Scotch !), Adgaib al Makhlukat! ! 
Mr. Davids sets out, after dedicating his 
» by permission, to his Sublime Highness 
Sultan Mahmoud Khan, the Tartar or Tatar 
name of the Turkish race ; from Tatar, a prince 
and brother of Mongol, or from Tatar, a river ; 
the latter of which we should doubt, since 


rivers are more likely to derive their names. 


men or circumstances than to give their 

names to tribes who inhabit their banks. Be 

this as it may, however, this nation, the most 

teresting which has issued from Central Asia, 

~ Se denominated, from first to last, and 
. all its varieties, as Turki, or Turks. 

They present to us (as is finely remarked) 

for the study of the human race. 

from @ primitive state of society, we 





view them passing through the various grada- 
tions which mark the progressive advancement 
of mankind, until arriving at the highest de- 
gree of civilisation that the Asiatic race has 
ever attained. While the accomplished Os- 
manlis are making rapid strides towards ri- 
valling the most learned and polished of the 
European states, their wandering brethren in 
the farthest north, whose language is the only 
proof of their relationship, are plunged in the 
depths of primitive ignorance and barbarism ; 
and these form the two extremities of that ex- 
tended chain of society and civilisation, of which 
the connecting links are regularly formed b 
the various intermediate nations of Turkis 
origin. The Scythians of antiquity, the Tar- 
tars and Turks of later ages, they have influ- 
enced the destinies of half the globe. Over- 
turning empires, founding kingdoms, they 
possessed themselves of some of the fairest 
regions of the earth. Bending beneath the 
rushing tide of conquest, the empire of China 
laid its tribute at their feet. Italy, Germany, 
France, and all the countries of northern Eu- 
rope, felt their power. The thrones of Persia, 
India, Syria, Egypt, and Arabia, were theirs. 
The dominion of the Khalifs was crushed be- 
neath their feet: and the ruins of the eastern 
empire formed the foundation of a powerful 
kingdom, which all the united strength of 
Christendom could not subvert, and which 
still maintains a great political consequence in 
the eyes of modern Europe. But the possession 
of those arts which do not elevate the man 
above the brute creation would entitle them to 
little of our attention. The beasts of the desert 
might equally have effected the destruction of 
mankind ; and it is only when we view them 
cultivating the arts of peace, encouraging and 
protecting literature, and making advances in 
science and learning, that we discover an ob- 
ject worthy of our contemplation.” 

We will not enter upon their traditions, or 
assert that Tairk, their great progenitor, was 
the son of Japhet, thence called by the early 
Mohammedan writers Abou’l Tirk, the father 
of Tirk, and the brother of Tchin, the an- 
cestor of the Chinese ;—we will not inquire 
whether they really sprung from a wolf, two 
trees, or two rivers; but come down at once to 
(quere) authentic history :— 

** The fourth in descent from Tirk was 
Alingeh Khan. In his reign, the nation for- 
got the faith of their ancestors, which is repre- 
sented as a pure Theism, and became idolaters. 
He had two sons, Tatar and Mongol; and it 
is from these princes that the tribes which 
they governed took their names. From Alingeh 
Khan until the eighth descéndant of Tirk, we 
read of nothing very remarkable ; but the birth 
of Oghuz, which is fixed at 2824 B.c., seems 
to be the commencement of the national tradi- 
tions of the Turks. The birth of this illus- 
trious descendant of Tirk was preceded by the 
most astonishing prodigies. At the age of one 
year, when Kara Khan, his father, was about 
to give him a name, in the presence of the chief 
men of his kingdom, he anticipated him by 





declaring aloud that his name was Oghuz. In 
his cradle he was a believer in the Unity of 
the Deity ; and refused to receive the nourish- 
ment of his mother until she had professed the 
same faith. Kara Khan, infuriated that his 
son should renounce his idols and worship an 
Invisible Being, gave orders that he should be 
surrounded and taken prisoner while hunting. 
Oghuz received information of his father’s in- 
tentions; and some of his friends having come 
very opportunely tu his assistance, Kara Khan 
was overthrown and killed by an arrow. These 
friends, from the timely assistance they afforded 
him, Oghus named Igour or Ouigour, signifying 
‘ auxiliaries’ or ‘ assistants."’’ 

Other circumstances led him to give names 
to other es; and these have descended as 
the appellations of céuntries and their inha- 
bitants through succeeding centuries, which it 
is unnecessary for us to trace. The following 
reminds us of Rasselas :— 

*¢ In the reign of the thirteenth descendant 
of Tirk, the kingdom was entirely destroyed. 
The son and nephew of the prince, with the 
remnant of their people, escaped from the fury 
of their enemies, and fled for safety into the 
most inaccessible fastnesses, the wild goats 
acting as their guides. Having, with the 
greatest difficulty, succeeded in gaining the 
summit of the mountains, they discovered an 
immense valley, abounding in fertility, but 
only accessible by a very narrow defile or ra- 
vine, through which a man could scarcely pass, 
Tentpted by the security this valley offered, 
the princes théte madé & settlement ; and one 
by one their followers entered the defile. In 
the space of 450 years, during which the Turks 
remained in this valley, they became a great 
people : its limits were no longer equal to their 
subsistence or ambition. Determined on quitting 
their retreat, they attempted to pass their bar- 
riers ; but the same impracticable rocks which 
denied access to their enemies from withotit, 
equally precluded egress from within, The 
ravine by which they entered had been closéd 
by some convulsion of nature: it was no longer 
visible, and all attempts to overcome the diffi- 
culty which opposed their passage proved fruit- 
less. By some accident, however, it was at length 
discovered that the mountains in a certain part 
were of little thickness, and formed principally 
of iron ore. A daring spirit conceived the 
idea of procuring an opening by means of fire: 
innumerable bellows adding fury to a pile of 
blazing wood and fuel, accomplished his design, 
and a crown rewarded his advice. Under Ber- 
tezena, their new chief, the Turks sallied forth 
from their valley ; and the neighbouring king. 
doms were not long in ignorance of their exist- 
ence and power.” 

How curiously does the ancient mythology of 
all the nations blend! ‘* One of the most in- 
teresting relics of the ancient Turks is the 
Tchagh, or Cycle of Twelve Animals, of which 
either the Ouigours or a kindred nation—the 
Kirghis—were the inventors. This cycle was 
composed of the names of twelve animals; 
which have been preserved by Uloug Beg, a 
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descendant of Timour, who lived in the fif- 
teenth century. They are as follow: 


The Dog. 
Tonghouz, The Hog. 

The Chinese, the Mongols, the Tibetians, the 
Japanese, the Persians, and the Mandshus, 
have all adopted this famous cycle; and, in 
translating the names into their own languages, 
have carefully preserved the order of the ani- 
mals. To these animals not only are the years 
of the cycle regularly appropriated, but each 
day, and even the hours, have some of their 
characteristic attributes, real or fictitious, as- 
signed to them. With the assistance of this 
cycle we are enabled to discover and correct 
errors in the chronology of the eastern nations. 

‘¢ The language of the Turkish race, which is 
at present spread over so extensive a portion of 
the earth, is spoken by nations, for the most 
part, independent of each other, of very dif- 
ferent grades in the scale of civilisation, and 
whose relations with surrounding people have 
differed according to their relative positions. 
The Turkish language, acted upon by such 
varieties of situation, at present consists of ten 
divisions or dialects—the Ouigour, the Jagha- 
taian, the Kaptchak, the Kirghis, the Turco- 
man, the Caucaso-Danubian, the Austro.Si- 
berian, the Yakoute, the Tchouvache, and the 
Osmanli. These divisions of the Turkish lan- 


guage comprise all the dialects which are at 
present known to exist; and one or other of 
these is spoken by almost every nation between 


the Mediterranean and the frontier of China— 
between the utmost extremity of Siberia and 
the borders of India. In Egypt, in the states 
of Barbary, in the Levant, at the court of 
Tehran, and. in the northern and western pro- 
vinces of Persia, the Turkish is the ruling lan- 
guage. In the widely-extended dominions of 
the Sultan, throughout the greater t of 
Tatary, and the extent of Siberia, the Purkish 
language, in one or other of its dialectical va- 
riations, is the mother tongue of the inha- 
bitants; and whether the relations of diplo- 
macy, the transactions of commerce, or the 
inquiring eye of science, prompt our intercourse 
with these countries, a valuable and almost in- 
dispensable requisite is a knowledge of the 
Turkish language. The dialect of the Turkish 
called Quigour may be considered as the most 
Wéarned of the ancient Turkish idioms; and 
being the language of a people who possessed 
the art of writing from an ancient period, and 
who early cultivated literature, it presents an 
interesting object, in examining the language 
and literature of the Turkish race. The Oui- 
gour is still the language of the inhabitants of 
the countries between Kashgar and Kamoul ; 
and the learned M. Klaproth has given a voca- 
bulary of eighty-seven words, which he ob- 
tained from the mouth of a native of Tourfan, 
whose mother tongue was the Ouigour. The 
differences existing between the Ouigour dialect 
and that of the Osmanli are, for the most part, 
such as the relative situation of the two people 
would lead us to expect. ° ~ x 

‘* Of the Ouigour MSS. at present existing, 
the Bodleian may boast of the possession of one ; 
the Bibliothéque du Roi contains two; and a 
third was sent from Vienna to Paris, about the 
year 1823, by that learned Orientalist, Von 





Hammer. The MS. of the Bodleian appears 
to be the most ancient of these. The date of 
the transcription is a. H. 838, answering to 
1434 a.p. It was from this MS. that Hyde 
gave an engraved specimen, consisting of the 
first page; which he misnamed Khitaian, con- 
ceiving that it was the code of laws of Tchingis 
Khan. Sir William Jones was equally mis- 
taken in regard to this MS.; the writing of 
which he stated to be evidently a bad Cufic; 


and the work a Mendean one, on some religious | 


subject. M. Langles came nearer the truth, 
when he stated the characters to be similar to 
the Mongol; but erred, in imagining he re- 
cognised, in the formula which is prefixed to 
the work, words belonging to the Mongol and 
Mandshu languages. The MS. which has given 


rise to these various conjectures is, in fact, | 
Ouigour, both in characters and language ; and | 


the specimen given by Hyde consists of the 
formula with which Mohammedan works usu- 
ally commence, the title of the book, the divi- 
sion of the work into ten parts, and an account 
of the contents of each as far as the sixth. The 
words written on the margin are ‘ Bakhtiar 
Nameh,’ the title. The writing of this MS is 
perhaps the most beautiful we possess. It con- 
sists of 294 pages in folio; and the characters 
and proper names are written in red. The 
style is simple and unaffected, but perfectly 
destitute of ornament ; and the frequent tauto- 
logical repetitions and pleonasms with which it 
abounds, shew that exactitude of expression 
was more the aim of the author than elegance 
of composition. The subject of the Bakhtiar 
Nameh is well known from the Persian ver- 
sion: the events are probable, and well con- 
trived ; and, as a work of fiction, after the 
model of the East, it is not often surpassed. 
But though this may give it no claim to a great 
attention at the hands of the learned, yet to 
the philologist, as a specimen of a little-known 
language, it is far from being destitute of in- 
terest.—The MS. of the Bibliothéque du Roi 
is a folio, consisting of 231 leaves, beautifully 
written in Quigour characters, and contains 
two works on the subject of Mohammedan 
Theology—the Miradg, or History of the As- 
cension of Mohammed; and the Tezkere’i 
Evlia, the Legends of the Mussulmen Saints. 
The date of the transcription of these MSS. 
is a.u. 840 (1436 a.D.); and they are probably 
some of the earliest literary efforts of the new 
converts in their adopted faith. Neither of 
these works can be considered as of great in- 
terest, except in a philological point of view. 
They offer no specimen of the literature of the 
Ouigours themselves; as the transcriber tells 
us, in his preface, that the Miradg is a transla. 
tion from the Arabic, and the Teskere’i Evlia 
from the Persian. The grammatical principles 
of the Ouigour in these works are, however, 
unchanged, and present the same simple dialect 
to which we have before alluded.—The MS. 
of the Kaoudat-kou-bilik, or ‘ Science of Go- 
vernment,’ sent by Von Hammer of Paris, is 
of very superior interest to any of the pre- 
ceding. Asa specimen of the original litera- 
ture of its age, this work is most curious. From 
a passage which is found in the manuscript, it 
appears that this work was composed about 
A-D. 1069; corresponding to the beginning of 
that bright period when the Seljukians were 
masters of [ran, and Alp Arslan was seated on 
the throne. Its transcription is dated a.H. 
843, corresponding to the year 1459 of the 
Christian era.” 

The account of the more polished literature 
of the Osmanli is equally interesting ; and we 
select a translated specimen of it from the 





Tadg al Tavarikh (Diadem of Histories), of 
Saadeddin, the preceptor and historiographer 
of Murad III., and the prince of Ottoman 
historians. This work, we are told, is “, 
faithful and elegant account of the Turks 
from their earliest epochs down to the year 
A.D. 1526, the end of the reign of Selim II. 
The style of Saadeddin is considered among the 
most beautiful specimens of Turkish prose; 
and the narrations of events, and the reflections 
of the author, are given with a fidelity and 
justice that are astonishing, in a country. where 
the freedom of the pen would be supposed to be 
but little tolerated. This, however, is a fea. 
ture common to many of the Ottoman annalists 
some of whose comments on the acts of govern. 
ment hardly seem the birth of subjects of des. 
potism. The Tadg al Tavarikh forms the com. 
mencement of the national annals of the Os. 
manlis; and it is rather surprising that it 
should not have been chosen as the first of that 
series of public historians which has issued 
from the imperial press of Constantinople ; and 
it is to be hoped that it will not long be suffered 
to remain in manuscript. . 8 

** The following is his account of that inte. 
resting event, the siege of Constantinople. 
After relating the unsuccessful negotiation be. 
tween Paleologus and the sultan, he thus pro. 
ceeds :—‘ The besiegers and the besieged pur. 
sued their labours ; they were under arms from 
break of day until the sun, the golden-winged 
bird of heaven, ceased to be visible in the ter- 
race of the horizon. At length the Moslems 
placed their cannon, of which we before spoke, 
in an effectual position, and threw up their 
entrenchments. It was to the Arabs and ja- 
nissaries that the sultan confided: this work. 
The gates and ramparts of Constantinople soon 
became like the heart of an unfortunate lover— 
they were pierced in a thousand places. The 
flames which issued from the mouths of these 
instruments of warfare, of brazen bodies and 
fiery jaws, cast grief and dismay among the 
miscreants. The smoke, which spread itself 
in the air and ascended towards the heavens, 
rendered the brightness of day sombre as night; 
and the face of the world soon became as dark 
as the black fortune of the unhappy infidels. 
In liberating the arrows like ambassadors from 
the bows, the enemies, without guardian an- 
gels, were made to hear the information con- 
veyed by the sentence of the Koran, ‘ Where- 
svever ye be, death will overtake you.’ The 
balistas incessantly projected stones towards 
the rash defenders of the towers and walls, who 
experienced the effects of the menaces in the 
holy book : ‘ You shall beat them with stones, 
which contain the sentence of those they reach. 
They were sent to the profundity of hell, to 
confirm the decree of the Judge of the Tribunal 
of Fate. Nevertheless, the bullets of stone 
from the artillery of the infidels overturned the 
bulwarks of the existence of numerous Mos- 
lems, and the field of battle was filled with 
martyrs. Two great vessels, whose elevated 
masts towered toward the heavens, came on 
the part of the Franks, full of artifice, and 
worthy of hell-fire, to bring succour to the 
Greeks. The miscreants who were ou 
these vessels threw themselves into the place, 
and strove to fill up the gaps and breaches with 
which the fortifications were covered, and to 
repulse the warriors of the faith. The besieged, 
confident in this passing success, like a tortols, 
who quits his shell, shewed their heads a 
the ramparts, applying themselves to — 
ing reproaches on the Moslems. It was then 
that those who among the chiefs of the empire 
who agreed with Khalil Pasha sought to per- 
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suade the victorious monarch of the impossibi- 
lity of gaining Constantinople, and the neces- 
sity of making peace and departing ; but this 
hero, who had a natural aversion to timid and 
indiscreet counsels, disdained the perfidious ad- 
vice of these men who taught evil. With firm 
foot in the place of combat, the Moslems, ac- 
cording to the advice of the faithful Ulemas 
and Sheiks, continued to precipitate into the 
pit of death great numbers of the rebels against 
heaven who defended the place. The Doctor 
Ahmed Kurani, the Sheik Ak Shemseddin, 
and the Vizir Zagtus Pasha, who partook of the 
sentiments of the sultan, opposed peace and 
conciliatory measures; saying, that to with- 
draw their hand from the lappet of the robe of 
Victory would not be fulfilling the resolutions 
they had made ; and relating to the troops the 
promise of the prophet—‘ Greece shall be con- 
quered’—pointed out to them how necessary it 
was to use all their efforts to verify his sentence. 
‘The greatest combat is that which will take 
place at the conquest of Constantinople ;’ and 
the Moslems, prepared to abandon life in the 
sight of religion, night and day illumined the 
field of battle with the lightning of their 
swords ; yet the Beauty, enchantress of victory, 
did not display her radiant countenance. The 
prudent monarch assembled the chief of his 
warriors, and thus addressed them : —‘ This 
side of the place is rendered impregnable by the 
depth of the fosse, strengthened by every pos- 
sible means of defence: we cannot, without ex- 
cessive loss, cross this fosse ; and the courier of 
thoughts cannot even surmount the solid ram- 
parts beyond. The walls encircle the city on 
three sides: if we only attack it at a single 
point, we shall have great difficulty in con- 
quering; besides, victory would cause the de- 
struction of a great part of our people: we 
must therefore find some means of attacking 
the place by sea.’ An immense chain was ex- 


tended across the strait which separated Con- 
stantinople from Galata, which rendered the 


passage of vessels through it impossible. To 
find an expedient against this, the chiefs in 
vain made the coursers of thought traverse the 
desert of reflection ; till at length the conquer- 
ing King of the World conceived the design of 
drawing the vessels of the Moslems from the 
fortress which had been built, and to bring them 
as far as the port behind Galata. Although the 
execution of this project must be put among 
the number of things almost too difficult to be 
accomplished, yet, by Divine assistance, it was 
performed with ease. By the surprising skill 
of their best mechanics, the Moslems were en- 
abled to draw their vessels, large as mountains, 
out of the sea, upon the land; and having rub- 
bed their keels with grease, they made them 
glide along the earth, through hill and vale, 
and launched them on the waves which bathed 
the ramparts of the city: they afterwards set 
up a bridge upon these vessels, and formed en- 
trenchments on them. The priests had been 
ieessant in their endeavours to sustain the 
Courage of the besieged, at the same time that 
they consoled them: * The taking of Constan- 
tinople is impossible,’ said they; ‘ for the as- 
trological predictions of our books shew that 
our city can never beconquered, except when a 
king shall make his vessels traverse the land, 
with sails displayed.” But when this wonder 
Was presented to their eyes, they knew that 
their ruin was accomplished: the words ex- 
Pired in their mouths, and the fire of despair 
sag their hearts. ‘The unclean emperor 
aving learned that the fortifications which 
Were on the side of the sea were also attacked, 
Was nigh losing his reason: nevertheless, he 





reinforced the guard who held that place, and 
applied himself to repair the walls, sometimes 
on one side, sometimes on the other; but the 
Grecian soldiers not being sufficient for this 
purpose, he ordered the Frankish army to re- 
pair the ramparts situated to the south of the 
Adrianople Gate. The principal Greeks were 
indignant that the guarding of this place had 
not been confided to them, who had the greatest 
interest in defending it, and that it should be 
left to strangers. Thus discord insinuated it- 
self among the besieged, which occasioned wrong 
orders to be given for the direction of these 
troops of error. The Osmanlis were not long 
in perceiving this; and, regarding their lives 
as merchandise of a vile price, mounted to the 
assault with intrepidity, by the breaches which 
were to the south of the Adrianople Gate. They 
got beyond the ramparts, when the advance- 
guard of darkness appeared from the western 
horizon ; and soon the stars of night were the 
witnesses of the superiority of the brave Mos- 
lems. On this, the just and valiant monarch 
commanded his victorious army to put lanterns, 
or lighted tapers, on the heads of pikes and 
lances ; and, until the planet of the fourth hea- 
ven should cast his rays upon the earth, to con- 
tinue the combat, in order to give no repose to 
the despicable infidels, nor to allow them time 
to repair their breaches. According to the im- 
perial command, the light of the flambeaux and 
lamps illumined the front of the city and its 
environs, which became like a plain covered 
with roses and tulips. The Moslems, in this 
night, united the double merit of combat and 
prayer. With the blood of the martyr they 
purified the stains of their sins. Soon the sun 
shone forth from the western darkness; and 
having put to flight the legions of stars by the 
arrows and darts of his rays, the crafty general 
of the Franks mounted the ramparts, in order 
to repulse the cohorts of the faith. At this 
moment, a young Moslem, taking the cord of 
firm resolution, threw himself like a spider up- 
on the walls, and, having vigorously employed 
his sword like the crescent moon, at one blow 
sent forth the soul of the infidel from his body, 
like an owl from its impure nest. On be- 
holding this, the Franks hurried themselves 
into the road of flight ; and, like an impetuous 
torrent, they hastened towards the sea, to re- 
gain their ships. It was then that the Moslems, 
binding round them the girdle of ardour, and, 
like the lion in pursuit of his prey, disregarding 
the rain of arrows, stones, bullets, and shots 
continually pouring on them, crowded towards 
the breaches, assured that they were the gates 
of victory. ‘ The dust of the combat was 
raised even to the skies, and covered the vault 
of heaven as a veil?’ The swords reposed not 
an instant: the darts and arrows incessantly 
pierced the breasts of the rebel troop. The 
Ottomans soon raised the standard of victory 
on the walls of Constantinople ; and proclaimed, 
with the free tongues of their swords, the 
Surats of ‘ Triumph,’ and of ‘ the Ramparts.’ 
The defence of the place slackened ; and the 
good news expressed in the words of the Koran, 
‘Verily our army shall obtain victory!’ gave 
confidence to the Mussulman troops, and filled 
them with holy enthusiasm. The Greek em- 
peror, however, surrounded by his bravest 
soldiers, was in his palace, situate to the north 
of the Adrianople Gate: he sought to defend 
the avenues against the Moslem warriors ; 
when suddenly he learned that those who raised 
the excellent standard of the holy word had 
gained the interior of his palace. He knew, 
then, that his good fortune was reversed : 
grief overcame him, and he hastened to fly 





from his habitation. While regretting his un- 
happy fate, this man, whose abode was soon to 
be the Shades, exclaimed, ‘ Where is a place of 
refuge ?? He discovered a few of the faithful, 
who, full of confidence, were occupied in pil- 
lage. At this, the fire of hate filled his dark 
soul, and, rushing upon those unsuspecting 
Moslems, his scythe-like sword gathered the 
harvest of their lives. One poor soldier of this 
band, who was only wounded, bathed in the 
blood which poured from his wounds, and full 
of anguish, awaited the approach of death. 
The Greek monarch, beholding this miserable 
man, raised his sword to take his last breath. 
In this moment of despair, the wretched man, 
aided by the Divine assistance, dragged this ene- 
my of the faith from his saddle adorned with 
gold, and cast him on the dark earth, making 
his warlike cimeter descend upon his head. 
This exploit, which solaced the sufferings of 
the good Moslem, caused those who followed 
the emperor to fly. With death alone before 
their eyes, they fled far from the place of com- 
bat : not one remained in the field; none dared 
put hand to sword. In the mean time, the 
Moslems opened the gates of the city; and the 
troops, the asylum of victory, who were with. 
out, began to enter with the puissant monarch. 
With his permission, the fortunate troops pil- 
laged the city three nights and three days, 
feeding the eye of their hopes with the sight of 
the Grecian beauties. That metal which is a 
source of misfortune to fools, which gives repu- 
tation and pre-eminence to men unknown in 
the world, was the portion of those who ex- 
changed the wares of this life for the capital of 
eternal existence. The third day, the heralds 
of the sublime court made known the will of 
Mohammed, absolute as destiny: this was, 
‘That the soldiers should cease from pillage, 
remaining peaceful, and doing no more injury 
to any one.’ This august command having 
been executéd, the swords were consigned to 
their sheaths, and the bows to the corner of 
rest. By the care of the fortunate monarch, 
the dust of combat was allayed, the sword of 
war stispended, the arrows were thrown aside, 
and the bows were broken. By his noble 
efforts, the profession of the Mussulman faith, 
and the five-times-repeated cry of the religion 
of the prophet, were heard, instead of the de- 
testable sound of the bells. The churches of 
Constantinople were despoiled of the vile idols 
which defiled them: they were cleansed from 
the abominable impurities of the Christian cere- 
monies. The. ancient customs were entirely 
changed ; many temples and chapels of the Na- 
zarenes, by the placing of the Mihrab and the 
pulpit of the faithful, rivalled the sublime Para- 
dise. The luminous rays of Islam dispelled 
the dark shadows of wickedness.” 

With this poetical description of the siege of 
Constantinople we close for this week, but re- 
serve some varieties for another No. 








English Songs, and other small Poems. By 
Barry Cornwall. 12mo. pp. 228. London, 
1832. Edward Moxon. 

“THE writer of the following poems has, for 

some years past, abandoned verse-writing, for 

graver and (to him) more important occupa- 
tions. He has, however—influenced by motives 
with which he need not trouble the reader— 
allowed some of the MSS. remaining in his 
portfolio to be printed. The time is not very 
favourable to productions of this sort; but-~ 

‘Le printemps reviendra !’ ‘The days for re- 

lishing poetry can never be utterly at an end : 

we may as well hope to extinguish the imagi- 

nation and the fancy themselves, as to put a 
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final stop to the love which poetry (their off- 
spring) has so long excited. When ‘ the spring 
shall return,’ the author hopes that a few of 
these verses will find favour with the public; 
upon whose kindness and courtesy he throws 
himself, as a writer of verse, for he believes) 
the last time.” i 

Such is the introduction to a little volume 
full of beauty and music, Its association is 
with all fair things —an early violet, a sudden 
blush, a singing bird, falling rain, and falling 
sunshine! as if poetry were, in sooth, but 
the embalming of some lovely memory. One 
marked and delicious characteristic of this | 
writer is his lingering youthfulness: he has | 
not gone on his way till all has become barren ; | 
he has not shaken from his worldly and weary | 
feet the dust over every green place; there 
still is 

«¢ A spirit within him, which arrays 
The things he looks upon with colourings 
Richer than roses.” * 

The charm of early years, when sympathy 
is so ready—for it is as yet unbent by the 
weight of our own sorrows—or ere hope has 
become all selfish—-when we love the spell of, 
‘¢ old romance,” and we are alive to the beau- | 
tiful, because it is in our own feelings,—such is | 
the charm of his poetry; it belongs to that | 
period when, to use his own exquisite words, 

«* Fancy, ever mother of deep truth, 

Breathes her dim oracles o’er the soul of youth.” 

* Pathos, beauty, and tenderness, are the three | 
graces that wait upon his lute. These, how- | 
ever, are general characteristics, for the pre- | 
sent volume has many bold and spirited varie- | 
ties. 





It threw boldness on his forehead ; 
Gave firmness to his breath ; 
And he stood like some grim warrior 
New risen up from death. 
That night, a horrid whis: 
Fell i where we — 
— we knew ~~ old = Admiral 
as chang ito clay ; 
And we peat the wash of waters, 
Though nothing could we see, 
And a whistle and a plunge 
Among the billows in our lee! 
*Till dawn we watched the body 
In its dead ghastly sleep, 
And next evening at sunset, 
It was slung into the deep! 
And never, from that moment, 
Save one shudder through the sea, 
Saw we (or heard) the shark 
That had followed in our lee !” 
The Wild Cherry-Tree. 

«« Oh, there never was yet so fair a thing, 
By racing river or bubbling spring, 
Nothing that ever so gaily grew 
Up from the ground when the skies were blue, 
Nothing so brave, nothing so free, 

As thou, my wild, wild Cherry-tree. 


Jove! how it danced in the gusty breeze ! 
Jove! how it frolicked among the trees! 
Dashing the pride of the poplar down, 
Stripping the thorn of his hoary crown! 
Oak or ash—what matter to thee? 

’T was the same to my wild, wild Cherry-tree. 
Never at rest, like one that’s young, 

Abroad to the winds its arms it flung, 

Shaking its bright and crowned head, 

Whilst I stole up for its berries red— 
Beautiful berries! beautiful tree ! 

Hurrah, for the wild, wild Cherry-tree ! 
Back I fly to the days gone by, 

And I see thy branches against the sky ; 

I see on the grass thy blossoms shed, 

I see (nay, I taste) thy berries red, 

And I shout—like the tempest, loud and free, 
Hurrah, for the wild, wild Cherry-tree !” 


There is to us something singularly touching | 
“King Death,” ‘The Sea,” ‘The in “the Little Voice,” though, critics as we are, 


Stormy Petrel,” and ‘‘ Wine,” are four as| Wwe should be puzzled to tell in what the charm 
fine and as varied lyrics as any that live in our consists; but to analyse is often to destroy, 
memory ; these, however, must be familiar to/ and we only say, fortunate are they to whom 
every reader, and Neukomm’s music is their | some “still sweet music” is not lacking in their 


noble and fitting companion. We must there. | later years. 


fore submit to choose a favourite among the 
following, unless we deém preference to one 
injustice to another. 
The Return of the Admiral. 
«* How gallantly, how merri: 
Ww eile ms the sea ! " 


e 

The morning is all sunshine, 
The wind is blowing free: 

The billows are all kling, 
And bounding in the light, 

Like creatures in whose sunny veins 
The blood is running bright. 

All nature knows our triumph : 
Strange birds about us sweep ; 

Strange things come wp to look at us, 
The masters of the deep ; 

In our wake, like any servant, 
Follows even the bold shark— 

Oh, proud must be our Adithiral 
Of such a bouny barque ! 

Proud, proud must be our Admiral, 
(Though he is pale to-day,) 

Of twice five hundred iron men, 
Who all his nod obey ; 

Who've fought for him, and conquer’d— 
Who've won, with sweat and gore, 

Nobility! which he shall have 
When’er he touch the shore. 

Oh ! would I were our Admiral, 
To order, with a word,— 

To lose a dozen drops of blood, 
And strait rise up a lord ! 

Td shout e’en to yon shark, there, 
Who follows in our lee, 

* Some day I'll make thee carry me, 
Like lightning through the sea.’ 

— The Admiral grew paler, 

nd paler as we flew: 

Still ed he to his officers, 
And smiled upon his crew ; 

And he looked up at the heavens, 
And he looked down on the sea, 

And at last he spied the creature 

- That kept following in our lee. 

He shook—'twas but an instant— 
For speedily the pri 

Ran crimson to his heart, 

Till all chances he defied : 

* Sicilian Story. 





The Little Voices: 
** Once there was a little Voice, 
Merry as the month of May, 
That did cry * Rejoice! Rejoice!’ 
Now—'tis flown away ! 
Sweet is was, and ery am, 
asing every t in: 
Summer? shall I over hear ” 
Such a voice again ? 
I have pondered all night long, 
Listening for as soft a sound; 
But so sweet and clear a song, 
Never have I found! 


I would give a mine of gold, 
Could 1 hear that little Voice,— 
Could I, as in days of old, 
At a sound rejoice !” 


Here is another of a different character. 


The Blood Horse. 
«« Gamarra is a dainty steed, 

Strong, black, and of a noble breed, 
Full of fire, and full of bone, 
With all! his line of fathers known ; 
Fine his nose, his nostrils thin, 
But blown abroad by the pride within ! 
His mane is like a river flowing, 
And his eyes like embers glowing 
In the darkness of the night, 
And his pace as swift as light. 


Look, how ’round his straining throat 

Grace and shifting beauty float! 

Sinewy strength is on his reins, 

And the red blood gallops through his veins ; 
Richer, redder, never ran 

Through the boasting heart of man. 

He can trace his lineage higher 

Than the Bourbon dare aspire,— 

Douglas, Guzman, or the Guelph, 

Or O'Brien’s blood itself ! 


He, who hath no peer, was born 
Here, upon a red March morn : 
But his famous fathers dead, 
Were Arabs all, and Arab bred, 
And the last of that great line, 
Trod like one of a race divine ! 
And yet he was but friend to one, 
— fed —_ ~ the ed sun, 
some lone fountain fringed with nm: 
With him, a roving Bedouin, - 





He lived—(none else would he obey 
Through all the hot Arabian day)— 
And died untamed upon the san 
Where Balkh amidst the desert stands !” 
And again, a variety of much fancifulness, 
Constancy. 
** I would I were the bold March wind, 
The merry, boisterous, bold March wind, 
Who in the violet’s tender eyes 
Casts a kiss, and forwards flies. 
- Vet, no! Noslight to thee! 
O Constancy! O Constancy! 
I would I were the soft west wind, 
The wandering, sighing, soft west wind, 
Who fondles round the hyacinth bells, 
Then takes wing—as story tells. 
Yet, no! Noslight to thee! 
O Constancy! O Constancy! 
No; rather will I be the breeze 
That blows straight on in Indian seas; 
Or scents, which, in the rose’s heart, 
Live and love, and ne’er depart. 
Love, Love, for ay to thee! 
O Constancy! O onstancy !” 


We must pass over many lyrics that quite 
fulfil the poet’s own definition— 


** Song should breathe of scents and flowers; 
Song should like a river flow ; 
Song should bring back scenes and hours 

That we loved—ah, long ago!” 
though we must pause to mention one very 
happy epithet : he calls a falcon “‘ the Arab of 
the air.” Neither can we find room for a 
beautiful ballad, “* The Fight of Ravenna;” but 
must proceed to some splendid dramatic frag- 
ments. Our only regret is that they should be 
fragments : we have not forgotten the deep and 
melancholy beauty of Mirandola. We should, 
in despite of these ‘last pages,” like to see 
another tragedy by the author of Marcian Co. 
Jonna. We hope it will not be like his own 
exquisite definition of happiness, that 


*« Gay to-morrow of the mind 
Which never comes.” 
But now to the fragments :— 
A Blush. 
** Look, look! the summer rises in her cheeks ! 
A blush, as hot as June, comes flooding o’er 
roud paleness. Butsting modesty 
w, and Beauty, quite abashed, 
Droops her twin stars to earthward.” 
The Intellect strengthened by Study. 
«¢ A. If I do this, what further can I do? 
B. Why, more than ever. Every task thou dost 
Brings strength and capability to act. _ 
He who doth climb the difficult mountain’s top, 
Will, the next day, outstrip an idler man ! 
Dip thy young brain in wise men’s deep discourse— 
In books, which, though they daunt thy wit awhile, 
Will knit thee, i’ the end, with wisdom.” 
Nothing perfect. 
** Scorn not our verse, because it might soar higher. 
What’s perfect on poor earth? Is not the bird, 
At whose sweet song the forests ache with love, 
Shorn of all beauty? Is the bittern’s cry 
As merry as the lark’s? the lark’s as soft 
As the lost cuckoo’s? Nay, the lion hath 
His fault ; and the elephant (though sage as wisdom) 
May grieve he lacks the velvet of the pard. 
Questions to one restored from Death. 

«¢ Sit down beside me,—thou who hast left so lately 
The calm dark regions, for this fretful world,— 
Come back to sorrow, like the unthinking bird 
Who seeks once more its cage. Sit down beside me; 
And tell me what dim dreams have fallen on thee, 
And what blank aspects and unbodied things 
Thou met’st, in thy pale march! Didst thou not see 

he—dead? Methinks 1 saw them once. Some were 
there 
By their own nt passions stung to death ; 
Some whom too little love, or too much care, 
Made white as winter; pining skeletons, P 
Whom hunger turned to stone; mad parents, oh! 
Who watched, for aye, some little corse in vain; — 
A ghastly brotherhood, who hung together, sip 
Knit firm by misery and some common wrong - 
Reproof to one who has no ears 


«« I. I see small difference 
’T ween one sound and its next. 
And run on the same feet éver. 

Peace! Thou want’st i 
One heavenly sense, and speak’st in ignorance. 
Seest thou no differing shadows, which divide 
The rose and poppy? "Tis the same with sounds. 
There's not a minute in the round of time, 
But’s —— with different music. In that small space, 
Between the thought and its swift utterance,— 


All seem a-kin 
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Ere silence buds to sound,—the angels listening 
Hear infinite varieties of song ! 
And they who turn the 1 htning-rapid spheres, 
Have flown an evening’s journey.’ 

An ancient Pile. 

« Look straight before you. Thus, as now you see it, 
Yon pile hath stood, in all its stony strength, 
Through centuries forgotten. Ruinous Time, 
The outrageous thunder, and all wasting storms 
Have striven to drag it down; yet, still it stands, 
Enduring like a truth, from age to age.” 


A Princess's Dishonour. 
She was a princess, but she fell; and now 
2 + Sonegus blushing through a line of kings.” 
One delicate touch, and we conclude :—— 
«* A Jady should not scorn 

One soul that loves her, howe’er lowly it be. 

Love is an offering of the whole heart, Madam, 

A sacrifice of all that poor life hath; 

And he who gives his ‘all,’ whate’er that be, 

Gives greatly, and deserveth no one’s scorn.” 

An interesting introduction is prefixed, 
written with a true feeling of poetry; and we 
now leave this most musical little volume to 
the public, which ought to be both grateful and 


gratified. 








3 vols. 12mo. London, 1832. 
Effingham Wilson. 
We have heard of the History of England 


Fitzgeorge. 





being put into verse, with only a little twist- 
ing and turning for the sake of the rhyme: 
further than that no tax was laid on the inven- 
tion of the compiler. The work before us is’ 
constructed much on the same principle, Fi/z- 
george being only the history of George LV. put 
intoa novel. very fact is historical (or what 
common Fame, that common liar, has given’ 
out as such); so that the author has had no 
trouble to form plot or devise incidents—these 
were ready to his hands in Croly’s Life and‘ 
Times of his late Majesty: he had only to find 
romance and wit. The romance is, making! 
Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Fitzherbert, and Queen 
Caroline, angels of injured innocence—roman- 
tic enough, forsooth !—and the wit consists in 
calling Pitt Mr. Graves, Brougham Birch, and 
Sheridan Drury Borrowman—at least we sup- 
pose it was meant for such. As for the love- 
making scenes, they are too absurd: the lady 
exclaims, “* Excellent man!’’—the cavalier, 
“Most excellent woman!” Truly this is 
grammar rather than passion—the superlative 
degree doing the sentimentalest. There are 
some bits of dialogue, &c. whose antithesis and | 
arrangement might have been tolerated in a 
moral essay some fifty years ago; but the 
whole book is a miserable failure, written in | 
an ill-natured and prejudiced spirit. As 
proof, we subjoin a sample :— | 

“Presently came to him the intelligence that 
the Lady Louisa had claimed the title of Lady 
Fitzgeorge, and had sent intimation that it was 
her immediate intention to come over to Eng- | 
land, and to demand the honours and immuni- 
tes belonging to her rank. The person who’ 
brought this sad intelligence to Fitzgeorge was 
an apothecary, and had been accustomed to 
sights of sorrow and sounds of grief; but he 
said afterwards, that he had never witnessed so 
sad a sight as that of Fitzgeorge when he com-_ 
municated this intelligence to him. He first | 
looked red with anger, and then looked pale! 
with fear ; thea nearly fainted away. Fortu-' 
nately a bottle of brandy, by the merest acci- | 
dent in the world, happened to be standing at 
his side; and the judicious apothecary consi- | 
derately and kindly urged him to drink two or | 
three glasses, by which he was happily pre- 
Vented from absolutely swooning. When he’ 
_ swallowed the brandy, and smacked his' 
Ps, and wiped his mouth with the back of his | 


‘out that variety of colour.’ 


‘all. 


hand (for he was too much of a gentleman to 
wipe it with the palm of his hand), he lifted up 
his eyes to the ceiling, which was very ele- 
gantly painted, and said, ‘D—n it!’ He did 
not mean to damn the ceiling or the brandy, 
but the return of his wife. The apothecary 
was so shocked at Fitzgeorge’s profaneness, 
that he also took a glass of brandy out of mere 
fright, scarcely knowing what he did. When 
master and man were both primed, they sat 
down seriously to deliberate what was best to 
be done. ‘ Take another glass, doctor,’ said 
Fitzgeorge. The doctor did so; and the Hon. 
Augustus (whom, by the way, we should now 
call Lord Fitzgeorge) did the same.”’ 

Eheu, jam satis! This is the wretched stuff 
we see puffed and bepraised in the majority of 
the periodicals that have noticed the work 
since it affronted the public taste by its pre- 
tensions and stupidity. For its accuracy, it 
gives a dialogue between Queen Caroline and 
Birch her lawyer, for whom she sent to meet 
her on the continent— whither, it so happens, 
he never went. 





La Coquetterie ; or, Sketches of Society in 
France and Belgium. 3 vols. 3}2mo. Lon- 
don, 1832. T.and W. Boone. 

WE have heretofore made it a rule to avoid the 
dénouements of novels in our reviews, lest we 
might defraud our fair friends of a pleasure by 
anticipating the winding up of the fiction ; 
and if we depart from our system in the pre- 
sent instance, it is simply because the tale can 
excite no interest, and the very end may as 
well be quoted as any other part. It runs 
thus :— 


‘At the appointed hour the brides were) 


handed to the carriages in waiting ; and, 
proceeding to the church, in little more than 
half an hour Emma was embraced by her 
father, and greeted by the name of de Clifford, 


volumes, whose only “taking bit” is their 
title, which, however, indicates little of their 
contents ; for the author has about as much 
idea of a coquette, as the donkey playing the 
lap-dog had of grace. In truth “ La Cogquet- 
terie,” as here depicted, without point or 
piquancy, is as little dangerous as possible in 
reality, and as little entertaining as ennui in 
description. 





A Proposal for the Erection of a General Re- 
cord Office, Judges’ Hali and Chambers, and 
other Buildings, on the Site of the Rolls 
Estate ; together with some Particulars re- 
specting the Suitors’ Fund. By C. P. Cooper. 
8vo. pp. 118. London, 1832. Baldwin and 
Cradock. 

THE laudable proposition made and enforced 

in this convincing essay is dedicated to Lord 

Dover; from which circumstance we trust we 

may infer that his lordship, as one of his ma~ 

jesty’s commissioners on the public records of 
the kingdom, is not averse to lend the design 
his powerful aid and countenance. Should it 
be so, his acknowledged taste, as much as his 
high influence, will give it an ‘impetus that 
may enable us to see, for once, a beneficial 

national undertaking carried into effect, in a 

way worthy of the object, and neither marred 

by jobbing, nor frittered away in folly. 

A plan of the Rolls Estate prefixed shews 
us a large space of ground in Carey Street, and 
between the lower parts of Chancery and Fetter 
Lanes, which Mr. Cooper suggests might be 
most advantageously appropriated to this desir- 
able purpose. He then points out the insecu- 
rity of places where records of the utmost im- 
portance are now kept, and demonstrates the 
expediency of having these national treasures 
collected and arranged under one roof, as in 
the Register Office at Edinburgh. Upon these 
| points there can, indeed, be no difference of 





and Rosa (pressed in the affectionate arms | Opinion ; and whether for legal, or historical, or 


of her mother,) by that of Monteith. They | 
returned home for’ the” purpose of changing 
their dresses, when Rosa; again kissed and | 
embraced by her father and mother, set off 


‘with Monteith for Baynham Abbey, and de 


Clifford and Emma to a villa which he had | 
engaged for six weeks in the neighbourhood | 
of Richmond.” 

Of course, this very particular book is writ- 
ten by a female woman. Another brief cx- 
ample may be given :— 

‘*¢T cannot say I admire that rainbow dress, 
or gaze d’iris, as you call it, of Miss de Clif- 
ford’s,’ said Monteith. ‘ I like nothing change- 
able, and a rainbow is proverbially so. I 
should, therefore, have preferred a dress with- 
‘ But you know,’ 
replied Rosa, ‘ time must and does change us 
Now, here you have a colour for our 
different ages ; pink for youth, that beautifully 


blends itself into a lilac, which marks the quiet 


period of middle age, and here it again blends 
itself with sober green, to sliew the colour 
most appropriate to the latter part of life, for I 
believe we ladies never acknowledge old age.’”’ 

From which we gather that ‘* gaze d'iris 
of pink, lilac, and green, is of rainbow colours — 
a discovery never made by the philosopher, 
who, unhappily, cannot discover one of the 
three in the rainbow at all. But the thing is 
of a piece throughout. Many of our readers 
have no doubt gone to a party, and returned 
home exclaiming, ‘* How stupid! what unin- 
teresting, common-place people ! what pleasure 
could they have in getting together ?’’ This is 
precisely the impression left upon us by these 


.9 


other uses, it is evident that a well-executed 
and well-appointed structure of this kind would 
of immense value. Independent of the 
causes always existing to enforce the step, we 
are informed that there are now peculiar rea- 
sons to recommend it. 
‘¢ That some general or partial measure is 
necessary, is now universally admitted. The 
{commissioners of woods and forests have just 
given notice that the immense masses of records 
| belonging to the King’s Remembrancer’s Office, 
|and to the court of Common Pleas, now de- 
| posited in the eastern wing of the King’s Mews, 
must be removed before Lady-day 1833 ;* and 
King’s College is impatient to take possession 
of the cellars under the eastern wing of Somer- 
set House, in which the Pipe-rolls, the most 
| valuable records after Domesday, have been so 
long suffered to moulder ; and all attempts to 
'induce the ordnance to remove the magazine 
for gunpowder deposited in the vaults of Cesar’s 
|chapel, in which the most precious of the 
| Chancery records are preserved, have proved 
| abortive.” 
| It is not convenient for us to enter into the 
| details of Mr. Cooper’s proposal. Suffice it to 
say, that it contemplates erecting the necessary 
| buildings without expense to the public, by an 
| application of part of the Suitors’ fund, leasing 





* «« Government has actually executed contracts for 
granting building leases of the site of the King’s Mews.” 
+t The Lords of the Treasury, with the view of con- 
| centrating all the public offices, and to abandon all the 
private dwellings in the possession of several of the 
| departments under the government, have determined 
| on the removal from Somerset House of the Royal Aca- 
| demy, the Royal Society, and the Society of Antiquaries. 


: These incorporated are to be united in one great 
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and disposing of detached portions of the Rolls 
property, and other judicious means. Should 
there be too little room for the prodigious mass 
of records which have accumulated for ages, he 
suggests the depositing. of historical and an- 
tiquarian papers, which are rarely, if ever, 
wanted for legal purposes, in their proper ha- 
bitat, the British Stuseum’ and not to be mixed 
up with writs of subpoenas and quominus. 

Altogether, we beg to recommend this volume 
to the particular attention of the public. Should 
it provoke discussion in any quarter, it must 
tend to good ; and sure we are that the author 
deserves the warm thanks of the country for 
having brought this matter forward, and advo- 
cated its adoption by such irresistible facts, cal- 
culations, and arguments. 

While we are pointing public gratitude to 
Mr. Cooper, we feel that we are bound to make 
some excuse for our own neglect of a more 
elaborate and very able work of his production, 
which has been on our table for several weeks. 
Wealludeto his Account ofthe Public Records,* 
a work full of historical literature, and curious 
from its multitude of miscellaneous and an- 
tiquarian notices. Much of its information 
has been hitherto inaccessible; and we take 
upon ourselves, however briefly for the pre- 
sent, to say that it is a publication of the most 
valuable character. 








Earle’s Travels. 
(Second Notice: conclusion. } 

One cannot tell what sympathy may exist 
among savage natures ; but we could not help 
being struck, whilst reading our own extracts 
from Mr. Earle’s volume of the horrible can- 
nibal atrocities of the New Zealanders, by the 
contemporaneous accouats in the newspapers 
of the murderous acts of Cook at Leicester. It 
seemed as if, mutato nomine, Atoi had sent his 
soul into the body of an English bookbinder, 
and that the unfortunate Mr. Paas stood ex- 
actly in the position of an Indian Ocean slave. 
The recklessness and butchery, the dismem- 
bering and burning, presented a similar scene 
on the antipodes of the earth; only the can- 
nibal did not add the accomplishment of drink. 
ing spirituous liquors to that of smoking, as it 
appears was the case with his more civilised 
rival. God has done much for man—it is man 
himself, whether in a social state of high re- 
finement, or in the depth of barbarian igno- 
rance, who fills this beautiful creation with 
woes and evil. Even in New Zealand, Mr. 
Earle thus describes the land disfigured by such 
revolting crimes :-— 

‘© In whatever direction I travelled, and at 
this time I had crossed the country in various 
directions several times, the soil appeared to 
me to be fat and rich, and also well watered. 
From every part of it which the natives have 
cultivated, the produce has been immense. 
Here, where the finest samples of the human 
race are to be found, the largest and finest 
timber grows, and every vegetable (yet planted) 
thrives, the introduction of European grasses, 
fruits, &c. &c. would be a great desideratum. 
Were this done, in a very short time farms 
would be more eagerly sought after here than 
they now are in New South Wales. All the 





building, her with the National Gallery, to be erected 
on the site of the late Mews at Charing Cross; presenting 
an extended front of 500 feet, facing the noble and ex- 
tensive area which the removal of the old buildings from 
St. Martin's Lane to the College of Physicians presents 
at the confluence of the Strand, Cockspur Street, and 
Whitehall Street. Mr. Wilkins has been appointed the 
architect to carry this great undertaking into execution. 


— Newspapers. 
* 2 vols. 8vo, Baldwin and Cradock, 





fruits and plants hitherto introduced by the 
missionary establishments have succeeded won- 
derfully. Peaches and water-melons now were 
in full season: the natives brought baskets full 
of them to our door every day, which the 
exchanged with us for the merest trifles, suc 
as a fish-hook, or a button. Indian corn was 
likewise very abundant.” 

Of the people themselves, our author, as we 
have observed, is disposed to draw a very fa- 
vourable picture :— 

‘* There are (he tells us) only two classes of 
people—chiefs and slaves ; and as consanguinity 
constitutes a high claim, the eldest son of a 
large family, who can bring the greatest num- 
ber of warriors of his own name into the field, 
is considered the chief of that district or tribe ; 
and as he, by reason of his followers, can take 
possession of the greatest number of prisoners 
or slaves, he becomes the ruling man. Every 
other man of his tribe considers himself on an 
equality with him in every thing, except that 
he shews him obedience, and follows him to 
battle. Each is independent in his own family, 
and holds uncontrolled power of life and death 
over every individual it contains. They seem 
not to. exercise any coercion over the younger 
branches of a family, who are allowed unbound. 
ed liberty till the girls have sweethearts, and 
the boys are strong enough to go to war. They 
are kind and hospitable to strangers ; and are 
excessively fond of their children, On a jour- 
ney, it is more usual to see the father carrying 
his infant than the mother; and all the little 
offices of a nurse are performed by him with 
the tenderest care and good humour. In many 
instances (wherein they differ from most savage 
tribes) I have seen the wife treated as an equal 
and companion. In fact, when not engaged in 
war, the New Zealander is quite a domestic, 
cheerful, harmless character ; but once rouse 
his anger, or turn him into ridicule, and his 
disposition is instantly changed. A being, 
whose passions have never been curbed from 
infancy, and whose only notion of what he con- 
ceives to be his right is to retaliate for an offence 
with blood, must naturally form a cruel and 
vindictive character. Such these islanders 
seemed to us on our first visiting them. The 
sight of beings so extraordinary (for thus we 
Europeans must have appeared to them) excited 
in their savage minds the greatest wonder ; 
and they thought we were sent as a scourge 
and an enemy ; and though Cook, one of their 
earliest visitors, adopted every method his in- 
genuity could devise to conciliate them, yet, as 
they never could thoroughly understand his 
intentions, they were always on the alert to 
attack him. Hence arose the horror and dis- 
gust expressed formerly at the mere mention of 
the name of ‘ a New Zealander.’ I have often 
tried in vain to account for there being such a 
decided dissimilarity between the natives of 
New Holland and New Zealand. So trifling is 
the difference in their situation on the globe, 
and so similar their climates,—both having re- 
mained so long unknown to the great conti- 
nents, and so devoid of intercourse with the 
rest of the world,—that one would be led to 
imagine a great resemblance must be the result. 
But the natives of the former seem of the 
lowest grade—the last link in the great chain 
of existence which unites man with the monkey. 
Their limbs are long, thin, and flat, with large 
bony knees and elbows; a projecting forehead, 
and pot-belly. The mind, too, seems adapted 
to this mean configuration: they have neither 
energy, enterprise, nor industry ; and their cu- 
riosity can scarcely be excited. A few exceptions 
may be met with; but these are their general 





I 
characteristics. While the natives of the latter 
island are ‘ cast in beauty’s perfect mould,’ the 
children are so fine and powerfully made, that 
each might serve as a model for a statue of 
‘the Infant Hercules:’ nothing can exceed 
the graceful and athletic forms of the men, or 
the rounded limbs of their young women. 
These possess eyes beautiful and eloquent, and 
a profusion of long, silky, curling hair; while 
the intellects of both sexes seem of a superior 
order; all appear eager for improvement, full 
of energy, and indefatigably industrious, and 
possessing amongst themselves several arts which 
are totally unknown to their neighbours.” 

Mr. Earle’s account of a brother artist has 
amused us; and we copy it in the hope that it 
will entertain our readers :— 

“The art of tattooing has been brought to 
such perfection here, that whenever we have 
seen a New Zealander whose skin is thus orna- 
mented, we have admired him. It is looked 
upon as answering the same purposes as 
clothes. When a chief throws off his mats, he 
seems as proud of displaying the beautiful 
ornaments figured on his skin, as a first-rate 
exquisite is in exhibiting himself in his last 
fashionable attire. It is an essential part of 
warlike preparations. The whole of this dis. 
trict of Ko-ro-ra-di-ka was preparing for the 
approaching war. Their canoes, muskets, 
powder, and balls, increased daily; and a very 
ingenious artist, called Aranghie, arrived to 
carry on this important branch of his art, 
which was soon placed in requisition ; for all 
the mighty men in the neighbourhood were, 
one by one, under his operating hands. As 
this ‘ professor’ was a near neighbour of mine, 
I frequently paid him a visit in his ‘studio,’ 
and he returned the compliment whenever he 
had time to spare. He was considered by his 
countrymen a perfect master in the art of tat- 
tooing, and men of the highest rank and im- 
portance were in the habit of travelling long 
journeys in order to put their skins under his 
skilful hands. Indeed, so’ highly were his 
works esteemed, that I have seen many of his 
drawings exhibited even after death. A neigh- 
bour of mine very lately killed a chief who had 
been tattooed by Aranghie, and, appreciating 
the artist’s work so highly, he skinned the 
chieftain’s thighs, and covered his cartouch box 
with it. I was astonished to see with what 
boldness and precision Aranghie drew his de- 
signs upon the skin, and what beautiful orna- 
ments he produced; no rule and compasses 
could be more exact than the lines and circles 
he formed. So unrivalled is he in his profes- 
sion, that a highly-finished face of a chief from 
the hands of this artist, is as greatly prized in 
New Zealand as a head from the hands of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence is amongst us. It was most 
gratifying to behold the respect these savages 
pay to the fine arts. This ‘professor’ was 
merely a kooky or slave, but by skill and indus- 
try he raised himself to an equality with the 
greatest men of his country ; and as every chief 
who employed him always made him some 
handsome present, he soon became a man of 
wealth, and was constantly surrounded by such 
important personages as Pungho Pungho, Re- 
ky Ruky, Kivy at Aranghy Tooker, &e-, 
&c. My friend Shulitea (King George) cent 
him every day the choicest things from his own 
table. Though thus basking in the full sun- 
shine of court favour, Aranghie, like a true 
genius, was not puffed up with pride by his 
success, for he condescended to come and take 
tea with me almost every evening. He bo 
delighted with my drawings, particularly wil 
a portrait I made of him. He copied so web, 
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and seemed to enter with such interest into the| strange, unnatural echo, and I fancied our| black he-goat was selected, which gave him bat- 
few lessons of painting I gave him, that if I| forms appeared gigantic, whilst the air was tle, and defended himself courageously for some 
were returning from here direct to England, I| piercing cold. The prospect was altogether time against us all; but we finally conquered 
would certainly bring him with me, as I look | very sublime, and filled the mind with awe! him, and added his body to our other prize. 
upon him as a great natural genius. One of | On the one side, the boundless horizon, heaped | My two companions were now quite delighted 
the important personages who came to the vil-| up with clouds of cate brightness, contrasted | with their success; and though they had to 
to employ the talent of our artist was a| with some of darker hue, enveloping us in|carry these heavy carcasses for a considerable 
Mr. Rooky Rooky, (and he was always very | their vapour, and, passing rapidly away, gave| way over the plains, not a murmur was heard 
ticular in remembering the Mister); he us only casual glances of the landscape; and, on from either: when they had got them to the 
brought four of his wives with him, leaving six the other hand, the sterile and cindery peak, | edge of the precipice, we took out their insides, 
more at home, (polygamy in New Zealand | with its venerable head, partly capped with! and stuffed them with fern, then tumbled them 
being allowed to any extent). One of this | clouds, partly revealing great patches of red) down, and they reached the bottom without 
man’s wives was a little girl not more than ten | cinders, or lava, intermingled with the black much difficulty ; occasionally they rested a mo- 
years of age, and she excited a great deal of | rock, produced a most extraordinary and dismal ment on some projection, but the weight finally 
interest amongst us, which when he discovered, effect. It seemed as though it were still actu-| cleared the bushes and rocks, and the bodies 
he became very anxious to dispose of her to any | ally burning, to heighten the sublimity of the were found by us on reaching the level. After 
of us. He importuned us incessantly on the scene. The huge albatross appeared here to spending a most fatiguing and exciting day, 
subject, saying she was his slave, and offered dread no interloper or enemy ; for their young, we got safely down at night ; the men perfectly 
her in exchange for a musket.” | were on the ground completely uncovered, and satisfied with their goats and albatross’ fea. 
These extracts having sufficiently illustrated | the old ones were stalking around them. This thers, and I equally so with the number of my 
Mr. Earle’s well-drawn pictures of New Zea- bird is the largest of the aquatic tribe; and its sketches. They informed me, that the very 
land, which, it may be observed, strictly confirm | plumage is of a most delicate white, excepting last time they had ascended the mountain, on 
the descriptions of Captain Dillon, that have | the.back and the tops of its wings, which are their return, one of the party got too close to 
appeared in the Literary Gazette, we shall grey: they lay but one egg, on the ground, | the precipice, without being aware of it, and 
now revert to Tristan d’Acunha, and conclude | where they form a kind of nest, by scraping the’ fell down several hundred feet ; they found the 
our Review with a few selections of his narra-| earth round it ; after the young one is hatched, | corpse the next day, in a most miserably man- 
tive relating to that interesting island. We _/ it has to remain a year before it can fly; it is| gled state. They interred it in the garden, 
may premise that he calls the ‘‘ Governor’? | entirely white, and covered with a woolly down, | near their settlement; and placed at the head 
Glass, and states, from his report, that he was a| which is very beautitul. As we approached | of the grave a board, with his name and age, 
native of Roxburgh, where his mother was an them, they clapped their beaks, with a very) together with an account of the accident which 
“eminent snuff and tobacco vender ;” but as quick motion, which made a great noise. This, caused his death, and a pious remark to the 
Roxburgh is only a very inconsiderable hamlet, and throwing up the contents of the stomach, reader, that it happened on a Sunday,—a 
we must presume that Governor Glass’s boast are the only means of offence and defence they | dreadful warning to Sabbath-breakers. The 
of family distinction at home partook a little of seem to possess ; the old ones, which are valua-| people all say, they never more will ascend the 
the ideal. A hunt in this island possesses very ble on account of their feathers, my companions | mountains on that sacred day ; indeed, from all 
original features ; and we copy it before Mr. | made dreadful havoc amongst, knocking on the I have seen of them, they pay every respect to 
Pierce Egan lays hold of it for his Sporting head all they could come up with. These) the duties of religion which lies in their power.” 
Magazine, (with which he is always so obliging birds are very helpless on the land, the great! The annexed is also an interesting piece of 
as to inform our ignorant minds). length of their wings precluding them from’ natural history. 





“ Being a fine morning, accompanied by two rising up into the air, unless they can get toa| ‘* 12th.—This day we visited what they call 
of the men, I determined to ascend the moun- steep declivity. On the level ground they a‘ penguin rookery.’ The spot of ground oc- 


tain. As several parties had before gone up, were completely at our mercy, but very little cupied by our settlers is bounded on each end 
they had formed a kind of path, at least we was shewn them; and in a very short space of | by high b/uffs, which extend far into the sea, 
endeavoured to trace the same way; but it time, the plain was strewn with their bodies, | leaving a space in front, where all their hogs 
requires a great deal of nerve to attempt it. one blow on the head generally killing them! run nearly wild, as they are prevented going 
The sides of the mountain are nearly perpen- instantly.* The object of my comrades for beyond those limits by those natural barriers ; 
dicular ; but, after ascending about two hun. | taking this dangerous and fatiguing journey, | and the creatures who, at stated periods, come 
dred feet, it is there entirely covered with was neither to procure the feathers of the alba-| up from the sea remain in undisturbed pos- 
wood, which renders the footing much more tross, nor toadmire the sublime scenery. Goats, | session of the beaches beyond our immediate 
safe; but in order to get to the wood, the road of which there are thousands on these plains, | vicinity. The weather being favourable, we 
is so dangerous, that it made me almost tremble were the ostensible cause of their coming ; and | launched our boat early in the morning, for the 
to think of it; slippery grey rocks, and many |a very fine dog was with us for the purpose of| purpose of procuring a supply of ngs for the 
of them unfortunately loose, so that when we running them down. We soon surprised a/ consumption of the family. We heard the 
took hold, they separated from the mass, and | flock, which made (as they invariably do) for chattering of the penguins from the rookery 
fell with a horrid rumbling noise; here and|the peak; but our dog soon separated one, | long before we landed, which was noisy in the 
there were a few patches of grass, the only | which we caught, killed, and left on the plain, | extreme, and groups of them were scattered all 
thing we could depend upon to assist us in| while the dog ran after others. A very large over the beach; but the high thick grass on 
climbing, which must be done with extreme | ———————_—- _________________— | the declivity of the hill seemed their grand 
caution, for the least slip, or false step, would| * Five months after, on a second visit, Mr. Earle re- establishment, and they were hidden by it from 


dash one to atoms on the rocks below. ag | pipe: py ny gues They remain there | OF view. As we could not find any place 


keeping our eyes constantly looking upwards, pes year before they can fly, and during that long period | Where we could possibly land our boat in safety, 


and continuing to haul ourselves up, by catch- | 


ing firm hold on this grass, after an hour's | 
painful toil, we gained the summit, where we | 
found ourselves on an extended plain, of several | 
miles’ expanse, which terminates in the peak, | 
composed of dark grey lava, bare and frightful 
to behold. We proceeded towards it, the plain | 
gradually rising, but the walking was most | 
fatiguing, over strong rank grass and fern} 
several feet high, with holes concealed under | 
the roots in such a way, that no possible cau-| 
tion could prevent our occasionally falling down | 
into one or other of them, and entirely dis- 
appearing, which caused a boisterous laugh | 


amongst the rest; but it frequently happened, 


while one was making merry at the expense of | 


they are fed by the mother. They had greatly increased | 


in size and beauty since my first visit to them. Thesem- 


| blance of the young bird, as it sits on the nest, is stately | 
| 


and beautiful. The white down, which is its first cover- 
ing, giving place gradually to its natural grey plumage, 
leaves half the creature covered with down; the other 
half is a fine compact coat of feathers, composed of white | 
and grey; while the head is of a dazzling, silvery white. 
Their size is prodigious, one of them proving a tolerable 
load. Upon ne | them, on our return, we found 
they were covered with a fine white fat, which I was told | 
was excellent for frying, and other culinary purposes; | 
and the flesh was quite as delicate, and could scarcely be 
distinguished in flavour from lamb. Besides our alba- 
tross, the dogs caught some small birds, about the size of | 
our partridge, but their gait was something like that of | 
uin. The male is of a glossy black, with a bright 


| red, hard crest on the top of the head. The hen is brown. | 


They stand erect, and have long yellow legs, with which | 
they run very fast; their wings are small and useless for 
flying, but they are armed with sharp spurs for defence, 
and also, I imagine, for assisting them in climbing, as 


I and two more swam on shore with bags tied 
round our necks to hold the eggs in, and the 
boat with one of the men lay off, out of the 
surf. I should think the ground occupied by 
these birds (if I may be allowed so to call them) 
was at least a mile in circumference, covered in 
every part with grasses and reeds, which grew 


| considerably higher than my head; and on 


every gentle ascent, beginning from the beach, 
on all the large grey rocks, which occasionally 
appeared above this grass, sat perched groups 
of these strange and uncouth-looking creatures ; 
but the noise which rose up from beneath 
baffles all description! As our business lay 
with the noisy part of this community, we 
quickly crept under the grass, and commenced 


another, down sunk the laugher himself. A | they are found generally among the rocks. ‘The name/our plundering search, thongh there needed 


death-like stillness prevailed in these high 
Tegions, and, to my ear, our voices had a 


they give this bird here, is simply ‘cock,’ its only note 
being a noise very much resembling the repetition of that 
word. Its flesh is plump, fat, and excellent eating.” 


none, 80 profuse was the quantity. The scene 
altogether well merits a better description than 
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I can give,—thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of these little two-legged erect monsters 
hopping around us, with voices very much re- 
sembling in tone that of the human; all 
opening their throats, together; so thickly 
ustered in groups that it was almost impos- 
sible to place the foot without despatching one 
of them. The shape of the animal, their curious 
motions, and their most extraordinary voices, 
made me fancy myself in a kingdom of pigmies. 
The regularity of their manners, their all sit- 
ting in exact rows, resembling more the order 
of a camp than a rookery of noisy birds, de- 
lighted me. These creatures did not move 
away on our approach, but only increased their 
noise, so we were obliged to displace them 
forcibly from their nests; and this ejectment 
was not produced without a considerable strug- 
le on their parts; and, being armed with a 
ormidable beak, it soon became a scene of des- 
perate warfare. We had to take particular 
care to protect our hands and legs from their 
attacks; and for this purpose each one had pro- 
vided himself with a short stout club. The noise 
they continued to make during our ramble 
through their territories the sailors said was, 
* cover em up, cover ’em up.’ And, however 
incredible it may appear, it is nevertheless true, 
that I heard those words so distinctly repeated, 
and by such various tones of voices, that several 
times I started, and expected to see one of the 
men at my elbow. Even these little creatures, 
as well as the monstrous sea elephant, appear 
to keep up a continued warfare with each 
other. As the penguins sit in rows, forming 
lar lanes leading down to the beach, when- 
ever one of them feels an inclination to refresh 
herself by a plunge into the sea, she has to run 
the gauntlet through the whole street, every 
one pecking at her as shepasses without mercy ; 
and though all are occupied in the same em- 
ployment, not the smallest degree of friendship 
seems to-exist; and whenever we turned one 
off her nest, she was:sure to be thrown amongst 
foes ; and, besides the loss of her eggs, was in- 
variably doomed to receive a severe beating 
and pecking from her companions. Each one 
lays three eggs, and after a time, when the 
young are strong enough to undertake the 
journey, they go to sea, and are not again seen 
till the ensuing spring. Their city is deserted 
of its numerous inhabitants, and quietness 
reigns till nature prompts their return the fol- 
— year, when the same noisy scene is re- 
peated, as the same flock of birds returns to the 
spot where they were hatched. After raising a 
tremendous tumult in this numerous colony, 
and sustaining continued combat, we came off 
- victorious, making capture of about a thousand 
eggs, resembli n size, colour, and transpa- 
rency of shell, those of a duck ; and the taking 
possession of this immense quantity did not oc- 
cupy more than one hour, which may serve to 
prove the incalculable numbers of birds collected 
together. We did not allow them sufficient 
time, after landing, to lay all their eggs; for, 
had the season been further advanced, and we 
had found three eggs in each nest, the whole of 
them might probably have proved addled, the 
young partly formed, and the eggs of no use to 
us; but the whole of those we took turned out 
good, and had a particularly fine and delicate 
flavour. It was a work of considerable diffi- 
culty to get our booty safe into the boat —so 
frail a cargo—with so tremendous a surf 
running against us. , However, we finally suc- 
ceeded, though not without smashing a con- 
siderable number of the eggs.” 
A few days after, our artist had a study of 
some very odd and pretty sitters. 








SraeDa et 

“ T saw,” says he, “‘ for the first time, what 
the settlers call a pod of sea elephants. At this 
particular season these animals lay strewed 
about the beach, and, unless you disturb them, 
the sight of a man will not frighten them away. 
I was determined to get a good portrait of some 
of them, and accordingly took my sketch-book 
and pencil, and seated myself very near to one 
of them, and began my operations, feeling sure 
I had now got a most patient sitter, for they 
will lie for weeks together without stirring ; but 
I had to keep throwing small pebbles at him, in 
order to make him open his eyes, and prevent 
his going to sleep. The flies appear to torment 
these unwieldy monsters cruelly, their eyes and 
nostrils being stuffed full of them. I got a 
good sketch of the group. They appeared to 
stare at me occasionally with some little asto- 
nishment, stretching up their immense heads 
and looking around; but finding all still, (I 
suppose they considered me a mere rock,) they 
composed themselves to sleep again. They are 
the most shapeless creatures about thebody. I 
could not help comparing them to an overgrown 
maggot, and their motion is similar to that in- 
sect. The face bears some rude resemblance 
to the human countenance; the eye is large, 
black, and expressive; excepting two very 
small flippers or paws at the shoulder, the 
whole body tapers down to a fish’s tail; they 
are of a delicate mouse colour, the fur is very 
fine, but too oily for any other purpose than to 
make mocassins for the islanders. The bull is 
of an enormous size, and would weigh as hea- 
vily as his namesake of the land ; and in that 
one thing consists their only resemblance, for 
no two animals can possibly be more unlike 
each other. It is a very curious phenomenon, 
how they can possibly exist on shore; for, 
from the first of their landing, they never go 
out to sea, and they lie on a stormy beach for 
months together without tasting any food, ex- 
cept consuming their own fat, for they gradu- 
ally waste away; and as this fat or blubber is 
the great object of valte, for which they are 
attacked and slaughtered, the settlers contrive 
to commence operations against them upon 
their first arrival, for it is well ascertained that 
they take no sustenance whatever on shore. I 
examined the contents of the stomach of one 
they had just killed, but could not make out 
the nature of what it contained. The matter 
was of a remarkably bright green colour. They 
have many enemies, even in the water; one 
called the killer, a species of grampus, which 
makes terrible havoc amongst them, and will 
attack and take away the carcass of one from 
alongside a boat. But man is their greatest ene- 
my, and causes the most destruction to their 
race: he pursues them to all quarters of the 
globe.” 

But we must now bring this eventful story 
to a close; and we do so with the author’s 


cumstance worthy to attend his adventurous 
career. After many vain attempts, he suc- 
ceeded in getting off the island, and on board 
an English vessel ; and he thus concludes :— 
‘IT was almost overcome with the various 
sensations that came crowding on my mind,— 
humble thanksgiving to the Almighty,—sin- 
cere gratitude to Glass and his companions for 
their unremitting kindness, notwithstanding 
all the trouble I had given them; and now 
feeling that I was about to part from them for 
ever, without its being in my power to shew 
my gratitude, except in words. Added to all 
this, were the attentions and generous treat- 
ment I was then receiving from entire strangers. 
A most extraordinary circumstance must wind 


—————— 
up this eventful story; which, if recorded in 
a romance, would be thought unnatural. Con. 
versing, the following day, with Captain Cool. 
ing, and telling him of my extreme anxiety 
respecting the welfare of my friends, of whom 
I had not heard for so long a period, and the 
anxiety I should still have to undergo, as one 
more year must be spent in uncertainty, before 
I could possibly receive letters from England, 
I found him to have been late lieutenant on 
board his majesty’s ship Adventure, com. 
manded by my brother Captain W. H. Smyth; 
that he had sailed with him for several years, 
‘during the time he was making his well-known 
survey of the coasts and shores of the Mediter. 
ranean, undertaken by command of the Lords 
of the Admiralty. He informed me, that pre. 
vious to the ship’s having been paid off at 
Woolwich, a breakfast had been given on board 
by my brother, at which my mother, sisters— 
in short, all those for whom I was most deeply 
interested —had been present ; and that he had 
seen them all in good health and spirits only a 
few weeks before he left England !”’ 

As our enterprising author has set forth 
again, though we cannot, like the sportive his- 
torian of Gilpin, wish we were where he is to 
see, we do sincerely hope that we shall hear 
from him again, and have another book as en- 
tertaining as the present. 








Gathered Flowers. Chiefly from the Works 
of British Poets. London, 1832, Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.; Liverpool, D. Marples. 

Tuts is a charming little volume, a sort of 

floral dictionary ; and affixed to each flower are 

divers poems and quotations, in which poetry 
has embalmed its beauty: for example, the 
daisy collects Wordsworth’s, Burns’, and 

Montgomery’s ms; beside several more 

brief allusions in other writers. We copy Jon- 

son's exquisite lines,.as the best proof of the 
good taste directing this selection :— 

** Here she was wont to go; and here! and here! 
Just where those daisies, pinks, and violets grow: 
The world may find the spring by following her; 
For other print her airy steps ne'er left. 

Her treading would not bend a blade of grass, 
Or shake the downy blow-ball from his stalk ! 
But like the soft west wind she shot along, 
And where she went the flowers took thickest root, 
As she had sowed them with her odorous foot.” 
Sad Shepherd. 

We fancy the idea of this pretty little work 

must have been taken from a similar produc- 

tion, only on a larger scale, for which we were 
indebted to Transatlantic taste, published some 
two or three years since. 








The Rose of Four Seasons: a Selection of 
Pieces in Prose and Poetry. Chiefly for 
Young Ladies. By the Editor of the “ Part- 
ing Gift.” Pp. 215. Same Publishers. 

A COLLECTION, part good, part bad, and 


chiefly stolen: Mrs. Hemans, James Montgo- 
account of a remarkable coincidence, —a cir- | 


mery, &c., are life-buoys floating a little horde 
of small unknowns. 








An Indian Tale, and other Poems. By Benja- 
min Gough. 18mo. pp. 189. London, 1832. 
Wilson. ; 

THE author tells us, in his preface, that his 

work has been perused in manuscript by seve- 

ral eminent literary characters, from all of 
whom the most liberal and flattering criticisms 
have been received ; he also says, that many of 
the minor pieces have already been printed in 
various periodical journals : — with which two 
gratifying circumstances he must be content, 
as far as we are concerned ; for we can neither 
join in the flattery, nor consider his produc- 





tions worthy of farther publicity. 
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Sermons on the Application of Christianity to 
the Human Heart. By the Rev. W. Sewell, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford, &c. 8vo, pp. 444. London, 1832, 
Rivingtons; Bohns; Oxford, Talboys. 

Parochial Sermons on particular Occasions. By | 
the Same. ,12mo. pp. 311. 

OrtHopox in his principles, and imbued with 
humane feelings, which teach him forbearance 
and liberality in his views of mankind, both in 
relation to their duties towards each other and 
towards their Creator, Mr. Sewell has given us 
in these two volumes of sermons strong proof 
of- his ministerial industry and Christian ear- 
nestness. The first is of general application, 
and, with good sense and affectionate reason- 
ing, illustrates the bearing of revelation upon 
our happiness in this world, independently of 
historical facts and intellectual arguments. The 
main principle is an appeal to our consciences, 
and the internal evidences of truth which we 
perceive to be implanted in our own minds. 
The style is that of an accomplished scholar, 
the sentiments those of an estimable man, the: 
opinions those of a true believer. The second 
volume consists of addresses of a more peculiar 
order, having been preached at a small parish 
church on particular occasions: they breathe 
loyalty to the throne, and enforce the golden 
rule in all the relations of life to which they 
apply. 








Lay Testimony to the Truth of the Sacred 
Records, extracted from Works of celebrated 
Men, §c. 12mo. pp. 280. Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 

A MISCELLANEOUS collection of extracts, and 
all of a good moral tendency ; but we will ven- 
ture to say, that not one-half of them support 
the title-page. They are mostly opinions, pre- 
cepts, general thoughts—by no means a “* tes- 
timony” to the truth of Scripture. 





The Church of God; in a Series of Sermons. 
By Rev. R. W. Evans, &c. 8vo. pp. 389. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Mr. Evans displays more imaginative than 

reasoning powers in this volume. The bent of 

his mind seems to be towards evangelism ; his 


style is flowing, and the whole sincere and 
scholar-like. 











Introduction to Goldsmith’s Gr of Geo- 
graphy. By J. Dowling. pp. 62. London, 
1832. Longman and Co. 

For junior pupils, an extremely well-arranged 

little manual. It contains nearly 500 ques- 

tions and answers, and all of them pertinent 
and instructive. 


A Legend of another World. 12mo. pp. 267. 

London, 1832. S. Low, J. Maynard. 
Ir any body in this world can comprehend the 
meaning of this legend of another, we confess 
we are not one of the number. It is something 
about the inhabitants of Venus, the evening- 
‘star; but seems to be more derived from the in- 
fluence of the Moon. 








4 Brief Description of Thirty-two Ancient 
Greek Vases, &c. 8vo. pp. 104. London, 
J. Bohn. 

Tas account of some of the most remarkable 

of Mr. Campanari’s vases, exhibited in Leices- 

ter Place, and mentioned in the Literary Ga- 

#elle reports of the proceedings of the Royal 

ety of Literature, will be found very inter- 





esting to the archeologist and Greek classic, 


How so much of Athenian -reference came. to! 
be entombed in the Roman territory at Vulci, | 
we cannot even surmise; but it is enough to 
say, that these pictured remains tend to throw | 
a curious light upon points connected with the | 
mythology, literature, and customs of Greece. | 








Achmet’s Feast, and other Poems. By Richard | 
Bird, B.A., Mag. Coll. Cambridge. Pp. 200. | 
Longman and Co.; Drake, Birmingham ; | 
Mozley and Sons, Derby; T. Wilson and: 
Sons, York. | 
Dicxy Birds are naturally made to sing ;)| 
and if trained in Mag. College, why, they are 
likely to sing the sweeter, even though hatched 
through a Drake at Birmingham. Our pre- 
sent Dicky Bird belongs to no particular class of 
warblers with which we are acquainted : if not 
a genius, he is a genus of himself, and pours 
out a strain of melody, to which belong many 

notes either altogether novel, or such as onl 
the mocking-bird could catch. Of a beautiful | 
girl, we hear | 
«* Her lips they were as a scarlet thread,”— | 


rather poor kissing; but her sister made up 


for it, as she had | 


*« the purest neck of ivory | 
That language can express.” | 


A third had “ a flittering form ;”” but our bard | 


is more peculiarly happy in a direct address to/| 
L. E. L. ” 


se Tis strange to tell, 
That L. E. L., 
Though savouring much of Satan’s dwelling; 
E. is between, 
But is not seen,—[ Why ? 
These L’s, all other L’s excelling, 
A paradise the maid could make 
Of any L she chose to take. 
But, why the devil, I should ask, 
When having such a pleasant task, 
A poetess, whose soul is flame, 
Should take up such a brimstone name? 
This is the answer always given— 
She sounds of hell, but she is heaven !” 


Perhaps this entire poem will, without our 
going about the bush, be’reckoned quant. suf. 
of the bird we have in hand. 








The Frugal Housewife. By Mrs. Child. 8th 
Edition. Hints to Persons of Moderate For- 
tune, Receipts, &c. Pp. 176. London; 
Tegg, Hailes, Bowdery and Kerby. Glas- 
gow; Griffin and Co. 

A very economical manual, with many a use- 

ful piece of advice in all that concerns families. | 

Yet, though so frugal, there is a jolly frontis-| 

piece, with a sirloin roasting, and hares, ducks, 

turkeys, fowls, game, and we cannot tell what | 
besides, “* tout pour la tripe.” 











Wyld’s General Atlas of Modern Geography. 
London, J. Wyld. 
TWENTY-FOUR maps in a neat portable vo- 
lume, and a useful companion to the reader 
who needs occasional reference. It is weak 
in the geography of the Pacific Ocean and 

Australia. The style is distinct and clear. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir,—In the intsoduction to vol. xxxvii. of the 
Waverley Novels, just published, containing 
‘the Betrothed,” Sir Walter Scott has done 
me the unexpected honour of alluding to my 
Traditions of Lancashire, in a manner that 
makes me proud of the distinction, and grateful 
for the way in which it is conveyed. 

He says, too, that his tale was, in some mea- 
sure, constructed on the legend of ‘‘ Mab’s 
Cross,”’ the subject of the third tale in the first 





series of my Traditions. This legend he had 
heard in his earlier years, and had he known 
its capabilities, he should, in all probability, 
have made it more especially the scene and 
subject of one of his own inimitable novels. 

But my object in writing to you is not to 
solicit praise either for Sir Walter or myself: 
my.motive is to correct some, tres trifling, 
inaccuracies in the detail, which I am sure the 
illustrious author will pardon me for noticing. 

He says, ‘‘ I am permitted by my noble 
friends, the lord afid ‘lady of Haigh-hall, to 
print the following-extract from the family 
genealogy.” Then follows a copy of the docu- 
ment, page xiv. ‘ Introduction to the Be- 

thed.”’ 

Through the kindness of the noble earl I 
have had the family roll in my possession, and 
can speak to the general accuracy of the extract 
as given by Sir Walter Scott. One important 
omission, however, appears. In my copy it is 
written as follows, ** beinge 10 years away in 
the holy wars.” In the former, “ beinge 10 
yeares away in the wares.” I think my copy 
is correct, more especially as the generally re- 
ceived tradition in the neighbourhood is, that 
Sir William Bradshaigh went to the “ holy” 
wars. - I would just add, that this document 
appears to have been emblazoned and compiled 
from more ancient records at the period of 
Dugdale’s visitation; and the tablet alluded 
to, appended to the name of Sir William Brad- 
shaigh in the original genealogy, is in Roman 


\characters, and nat in old Eng’ ish, as printed 


in the ‘‘ introduction to the Betrothed.”’ 

But it seems altogether unaccountable that 
Dugdale should give it as a ‘“ tradition of 
undoubted verity,” when a very slight exa- 
mination of dates would have assured him that 
one main point in the narration was incorrect. 

The following extract from the introduction 
to the tale of ‘* Mab’s Cross,”’* will, I hope, in 
some degree, rectify this blunder. 

“ That Sir William was at the ‘ holy wars’ 
must, it is evident, be a corruption of the story, 
seeing he was borm about the year 1280; ten 
years after the last of these unfortunate expe- 
ditions. The first Crusade was undertaken by 
Peter the Hermit, 1095; a second, by Louis 
VIL. of France, 1145; a third, under Richard I. 
of England, 1190; a fourth, under Philip II. 
of France, 1204; a fifth, under Louis IX. 
against Egypt, 1248; and the last, under 
Louis IX. against Tunis, where he lost his 
life, 1270. Consequently, the perpetration of 
these ‘ holy’ murders, which it is supposed 
were to the amount of two hundred millions of 
human beings, without the acquisition even of 
Jerusalem to the church, must have ceased on 
the birth of our ‘ pilgrim.’ That he was at the 
wars, however, is pretty certain ; but they were 
nearer home. The machinations of that power- 
ful noble, Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, together 
with the disastrous campaign of Edward IT. 
against the Scots, are sufficiently important 
events to account for the long absence of Sir 
William Bradshaigh, who is supposed to have 
been taken prisoner during these unhappy 
troubles.”’ 

I hope I may be excused in pointing out 
another expression which seems to create a 
little confusion as to the locale of the place. It 
is said in page xv. ‘‘ introduction to the Be- 
trothed,”—*“* Mab’s Cross is still extant. Anold 
decayed building is said to have been the place 
where the Lady Mabel was condemned to ren- 
der penance by walking hither from Haigh- 
hall, barefooted and ‘barelegged, for the per- 
formance of her devotions. This relic, to which 


~* ‘Traditions of Lancashire, lst Series, vol. i. p. 46. 
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an anecdote so curious is annexed, is unfor- 
tunately now ruinous.” 

From the foregoing it would appear, that the 
ruined building was at or near Cross; but 
the building referred to, now pulled down, was 
the ancient chapel at Haigh-hall, from which, 
as the story. goes, Lady Mabel Bradshaigh 
issued in penitential attire, once every week 
during the remainder of her life, to make a 
pilgrimage to the Cross, about two miles dis. 
tant, standing just outgide the gate called Stan- 
dishgate, in Wigan, and which erection still 
bears the name of ** Mab’s Cross.” 

Pray excuse my trespassing on so large a 
portion of your valuable room, but I knew no 
other medium where the information could be 
so well and so extensively circulated. 





1 am, &c. Joun Rosy. 
Rochdale, 7th June, 1832. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Mr. Epwarps on the various and successive 
improvements in the practice of lithotrity, and 
the instruments required in its operations. 
Baron Heurteloupe himself addressed the audi- 
tory on the same subject. It is not from in- 
difference to the observations of these scientific 
ee | that no report appears in our columns, 
beyond our several notices in preceding Gazettes. 
The subject, painfully interesting and ably han- 
dled by Baron Heurteloupe and Mr. Edwards, 
is only fit to appear in detail in a medical or 
surgical journal. Mr. Faraday produced a new 





fowling-piece, ing a curious principle in 
percussion, which he briefly explained. This | 
gun is the invention of Mr. Wilkinson, con- 
jointly with Mr. Moser, who has obtained a 

tent for it. The principle consists in the 
introduction of the priming into the barrel, 
and firing it in that situation at the éop of the 
powder. The priming, being fixed in the wad- 
ding or shot cartridge, is struck by a fine steel 
pin which passes through a sheath or tube sur- 
rounded by the gunpowder ; and the advantages 
are, that no operation of priming is required, 
that being done in the act of loading ; there is no 


flash or smoke; it is vapenes i water-proof, and 


not liable to miss fire; and the whole charge of 
powder must be ignited, in consequence of being 
fired from the top and exactly in the centre.— 
As this was the last evening meeting for the 
season, Mr. Faraday took occasion to advert 
to the success which had distinguished it, and 
called upon the members to treasure up their 
exertions for the next year. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS, 





Ty addition to our notice of the distribution of 
prizes in our last (which was of necessity brief, | 
in consequence of our distance from the chair.) 
man), we have to record, among the most im-| 
portant proceedings, that the gold Isis medal 
was given to Mr. J. W. Green, for his im- 

rovement in framing and flooring of ships. 

he chairman declared himself happy in being 
able, from his professional knowledge, to add 
his testimony to the utility of this invention. 
Mr. W. Kennish received the gold Isis medal 
for his method of concentrating a ship’s broad. 
side. The large silver medal and 15/. were 

resented to Mr. Lane, for a very ingenious 
instrument for describing spirals. The gold 
Ceres medal was awarded to Dr. Wallich, 
superintendent of the Botanic Garden at Cal- 
cutta, for specimens of Indian woods collected 
and described by him. The chairman re- 
marked, that many species of Indian timber 
might be advantageously used in our naval 





tecture, and this collection he considered 


would very much tend to make us acquaint- 
ed with the means of procuring it. The 
large silver medal was also conferred on 


Mr. J. Hemming, for the invention of a safety | inland 


tube for the combustion of explosive gases. 
This invention, consisting of a brass cylinder, 


|about four inches long and three quarters of 


an inch in diameter, is filled with equal lengths 
of the finest brass wire, which are wedged 
closely and forcibly together by a pointed rod 
driven through the centre of them. The in- 
terstices between the wires are in effect con- 
geries of extremely small metallic tubes, which 
permit the gas to pass freely through, but by 
their cooling and conducting power effectually 
prevent the recession of flame. The sg 

between the wires are infinitely smaller than 
the apertures in the finest wire gauze, and the 
tubes possess the decided advantage of unbroken 
continuity ; hence the decided superiority of 
this instrument over the old safety chamber, 
which is filled with layers of wire gauze. 


Above sixty prizes were awarded for subjects. 


in the Fine Arts, many of which were of con- 
siderable merit; and the young artists on 
receiving their honours were goodnaturedly 
complimented by the gallant chairman. 
NEW EXHIBITION ROOM, ADELAIDE 
STREET, STRAND. 

OF this institution we had the satisfaction to 
participate in the private view on the evening 
of Monday week, when a numerous company 
of artists, men of science, &c., was invited. 
The exhibition consisted of models, atid other 
subjects connected with art and science. Mr. 
Perkins’s steam-gun was one of the most curi- 
ous articles ;—firing, if it may be so termed, 
a stream of nearly one hundred bullets in a 
few seconds. Some very interesting models of 
steam-boats were also shewn, in a well-con- 
trived reservoir, to explain Mr. Perkins’s im- 
provement in paddle-wheels, which renders 
steam-vessels applicable to canal navigation. 
In this Gallery mechanics and artists are in- 
vited to exhibit and compare their inventions 
and improvements, which the public can also 
inspect ; and we have no doubt it will prove a 
means of facilitating improvement in many 
objects of practical science. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Anniversary Meeting. — Right Hon, C. W. 
W. Wynn in the chair. The report of the 
council for the past year announced an increase 
in the number of members elected since the last 
anniversary as compared with the year pre- 
ceding ; but, at the same time, lamented the 
loss of many valuable members by death within 
the same period ; amongst whom were especially 
noticed Sir James Mackintosh, C. Butler, Esq., 
Capt. Trant, Col. Mark Wilks, and other dis- 
tinguished men. After some minor details, 
the report concluded with a sketch of the So. 
ciety’s prospects, which were considered highly 
favourable. The auditors’ report on the trea- 
surer’s accounts for 1831 was read by Col. Doyle; 
from which it appeared that, owing to a defi. 
ciency in Mr. Huttmann’s accounts, the balance 
against the Society at the end of 1831 was 
137. 5s. 4d. The auditors estimate a balance 
in favour of the Society at the end of the pre- 
sent year of about 100/.: on the Ist instant it 
was 1377, 12s. A report of the proceedings of 
the committee of correspondence followed ; and 
Sir A, Johnston, as chairman of the committee, 
delivered an able and interesting speech ex- 
planatory of the report: the heads embraced 





in this comprehensive exposé were the follow. 
ing :—1. information concerning the introduc. 
tion of steam navigation, with reference to an 
communication across the continent of 
India, from Assame to the Indus; 2. the art 
of printing among the natives of the East; 3, 
the compilation of a maritime code for the 
various people who navigate the eastern seas ; 
4. an examination of the various forms of go. 
vernment established among the Hindus them. 
selves ; 5. the assistance to be derived in the 
prosecution of the Society’s researches from 
the different societies established in India. Sir 
Alexander concluded by a sketch of the progress 
of oriental literature in Europe, and the evi- 
dences of the increasing interest which it has 
excited. The president then addressed the 
meeting in reference to the state and prospects 
of the Society ; and particularly dwelt upon the 
late election for the Sanscrit professorship at 
Oxford, and the honourable conduct of Mr. 
Haughton, the honorary secretary to the So- 
ciety, in withdrawing from the contest to secure 
the election of Mr. Wilson; a point which, by 
the by, was also adverted to by Sir A. John. 
ston. Lords Amherst and Bexley, Sir H. Wil- 
cock, W. B. Bayley, Esq., Colonel Bowler, 
Col. Doyle, H. Ellis, Esq., and J. Shakespear, 
Esq., were elected members of council, in the 
room of the Duke of Somerset, Lord Kings. 
borough, Sir J. Malcolm, Colonel Broughton, 
Charles Elliott, Esq., J. Hodgson, Esq., R. 
Jenkins, Esq., and Col. Thompson. Mr. Graves 
C. Haughton was elected secretary in the room 
of Col. Broughton: no other change in the 
officers. It was resolved, on the recommenda- 
tion of the council, that the number of foreign 
members should be limited to fifty; and the 
anniversary should in future be held on the 
second Saturday in May. 








PINE ARTS: 

EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

[Sixth Notice.] 

No. 600. Remains of the Temple of Abousem- 
bal,.in Nubia, made from a Camera Sketch 
taken on the spot in the year 1824. J. Lamb.— 
Curiosities like this must be always acceptable 
to the fire-side traveller, who wishes to know 
what is done abroad, and yet to keep at home 
in a whole skin. Here we are presented with 
the half-buried sphinx, no longer propounding 
its riddles to puzzle or betray, but preaching 
from its sandy bed a lesson on the wasting 
hand of time—defying the utmost efforts of 
human labour, or human skill. 

No. 641. The Troth-Plight between Ravens- 
wood and Lucy Ashton. H. Corbould.—We 
select this beautiful composition from several 
others after the Novels of Sir Walter Scott, by 
the same artist, for the purpose of expressing 
our regret that their situation precludes us from 
the pleasure of a nearer inspection of them; 
satisfied as we are that the skill of Mr. Cor- 
bould would appear to equal advantage in all. 

Nos. 632, 643, 644. J. Constable, R.A.— 
Under these numbers we have a church, a mill, 
and a farm-house, making a trio of rural ass0- 
ciations at once picturesque and pleasing. Need 
we add, that they sparkle and glitter with the 
dew of Mr. Constable’s pencil? Indeed, 4s 
water-colours, so they ought. 

No. 639. Portrait of Mrs. Peter la Touche. 
A. E. Chalon, R.A.—This, with other pleasing 
and elegant portraits in its neighbourhood by 
the same able artist, goes as near the =— = 
possible, without entirely violating that rule : 
the Academy which proscribes drawings wit) 
out a background. Certain we are that 
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drawing in question would have been benefited 


by some support of that kind, which might also 
have been made to diversify the composition. 

No. 638. The Falls of the Machu, North 
Wales—a Study from Nature. J. Byrne.—A 
study from nature, no one can doubt; anda 
dashing one, perfectly in character with the 
rushing water which —_ to the scene its 
name, and to the artist his subject. We have 
seen many waterfalls, but none that have exhi- 
bited more of the picturesque. 

No. 645. A Portrait. Mrs. Wright.—Dis- 
tinguished alike by its unassuming title, and 
by its excellence. 

No. 654. Portrait of Sir Roger Greisley, 
Bart. O. Oakley.—We are glad to see the 
portrait of this author by the hand of an artist, 
the finished execution of whose works is no less 
admirable than their fidelity. 

No. 622. Coronation, 8th Sept. 1831 —a 
Sketch. G. Jones, R.A.—Rather the ghost of 
a coronation. It is true that, with his usual 
skill, Mr. Jones has imparted to it a good effect 
of chiaroscura ; still 

«Tis something—nothing !” 


No. 633. An Evening Scene. J. Varley. — 
A brilliant little drawing. Subjects of this de- 
scription are Mr. Varley’s forte : 

** We like to cope him in these evening fits, 
For then he’s full of matter.” 

No. 652. Portrait of Charles Edward Jer- 
ningham, Esq. Mrs. Gent, late Miss Daniell. 
—Taste and skill are the characteristics of this 
and other drawings in the room by the same 
fair artist. 

No. 657. Portrait of John M. Lamb, Esq. 
F. Cruikshank.—We know of no artist whose 
works have more rapidly gained upon us by 
their advance towards excellence than those of 
Mr. Cruikshank. His miniatures have all the 
solidity of paintings in oil, with a delicacy of 
execution which, though indispensable, is not 
always found in this Came of.art. In proof of 
our assertion, we may refer to No. 776, Por- 
trait of a Gentleman. 

The miniatures, though not diversified, as on 
some former occasions, by subjects of irnagina- 
tion or fancy, are sufficiently varied in charac- 
ter, costume, and accessories; and, in many 
instances, evince great ability. Our limits will 
not allow us to particularise them further than 
by pointing out, by the number, and the name 

the artist, some of the most prominent ; viz. 
No. 695, M. Haughton ; No. 696, Miss F. Cor- 
beaux ; No. 751, A. Robertson ; No. 720, W. 
Egley; No. 721, W. J. Newton; No. 727, S. 
J. Rochard ; No. 729, F. T. Rochard ; No. 769, 
A. E. Chalon, R.A.; No. 774, M. E. Cole; 
No. 847, Mrs. J. Robertson; No. 899, W. J. 
Newton ; No. 906, Miss E. Jones; No. 910, 
8. Lover; No. 916, S. J. Rochard; No. 911, 
W. C, Ross ; Nos. 924 and 925, J. M. Scrym- 
geour ;* No. 926, W. Bone; No. 934, Mrs. 
C.G. Godwin, H.; &c. &c. &c.+ 

[To be continued.] 





* Mr. Scrymgeour is distinguished among the others 


for a new style in art. His portraits are on a small scale, 
and painted in oil on copper, so that they are the fittest 
ngs in the world to be set in bracelets, clasps, or other 
articles in which love or affection so often wishes to pre- 
Serve the likenesses of those who are dear, or lost. 
pte neglected, in noticing the productions of Mr. H. 
hed to mention that this deserving and able artist 
— appointed enamel painter to the Queen, for 
Pah pee 
whole- rtrait of her Majest r 
William Beechey. Mr. = has also A — | the ap- 
Pointment of enamel painter to the Duchess of Kent and 
Princess Victoria; and every friend of the arts will 
Taoice in these distinctions conferred upon the son of an 
iclan, whose works have so often commanded the 
Of te miration, and who shews: himself not unworthy 
reading in his father’s footsteps. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sketches in the King’s Theatre. Wevasseur 

del, Nos. I. and II. Ackermann. 
To persons who have not seen Signor Samingo 
and Madame Brugnoli, in L’Anneau Magique, 
the sketches under our notice may appear ex- 
travagant. They are, however, only faithful, 
though animated representations of those ex- 
traordinary dancers. 


La Musique. Drawn on stone by R. J. Lane, 
A.R.A., from a picture by George Hayter, 
M.A.S.L., &c. Dickinson. 

Bewitcuine! The fascination of a rattle- 

snake can be nothing to that of such eyes ! 


Views of the High Street, Lymington. Sketched 
by B. Ferrey; drawn on stone by L. Haghe, 
Grove, Lymington. 

Two picturesque views of that picturesque 

town. 


The Study: The Toilet. Drawn and engraved 
by T. Woolnoth. Ackermann. 
PRETTY compositions, in every sense of the 

expression. 


THE GARRICK CLUB PAPERS, NO, XVI. 
Very Original Poetry. 
Camberwell, June 12, 1832. 
Srn,—As a specimen of native genius, permit 
me to enclose you the immortal lays of William 
Shepherd, of Walworth,—worth a thousand 
Ettrick Shepherds! I hope you will do justice 
to his inspirations, that so much talent may 
not be lost to his country. Iam, Mr. Editor! 
a constant reader and sincere admirer of gen- 
uine poetical merit. 
We copy the poems from a printed work, entitled «* W. 
C Shepherd’ oetry, 1826,” and extending to eight pages. 
G. 
: «* A Reflection. 

Sister spirit, sweetly blest, 

With you Jesus celestial rest; 

Oft I reflect, when you were here, 

That I had not been more your guardian care, 

Your flowery youth cut off so soon, 

Like a rose in full bloom ; 


Thy fair flesh to mould is 
In resurrection morn shall 
“« The greedy 
Crystal stone, so clear and bright, 
Snake’s eyes are as bright, 
In his sneaking sigh 
Poor frog will, and will bite. 
Then he crawling on; 
Foor frog will cry and jump along. 
th he him is guts, 
And cannot digest, he ate so much. 
At h a man, with a fork to catch, 
Poor snake got kill’d for eating much.” 
** The Land for the Dead, 
The dead I feel within me; 
I rise to be no more: 
But the blest body thou hast giv’n me, 
Shall rise and be restor’d. 
But land shall be but given, 
And Cain shall inherit most. 
If | am safe in heaven, 
That love can ne’er be lost.” 


Sise a spiritual bloom.” 
Snake. 





** A peaceful Contemplation. 
In woods and groves I secret mourn, 
J God I'll praise, in view a happ morn — 
The college learned, the gift so night, 
Thy unknown strength stupendous might ; 
The bird's neat nest its young doth feed ; 
The cunning spider on its we will creep. 
But there are nets 
On lands will creep, 
And some will sigh and some will peep. 
A wounded =. a sobbing heart ; 
When thy celestial birth receives. 
To understand thee— 
Is to have thy inward teaching; 
Thy inward spur rouses the 
Covetous and spoils his goods. 
Let groves and woods in silence break, 
As well the birds with their notes, 
Tell thy salvation. 
Alas! remote, my weary legs I’ll move; 
While distant pleasure reflows again, 
And the refrigerant love I receive— 
What can avail my sin! 
An idol fondly plays, 
But thy authority within, 
In poetry the deep things of God may keep — 
With thee I’m blest, thy incarnation so deep. 
Let me my heart sob to thee, 
That gave himself for one so foul as me; 
Their echo rebellion, fierce their way, 
The frown of Heaven their souls hang on, 
Inwrapt the covering, so thick woven, close 
Around them sticks: 
None other but Almighty can rend. 
Blest sun, whose rising was not seen with 
Its warm rays, when the Lord took 
Passion of his sacred body, but early 
Dawn, or while it was yet dark, to 
Dwell with his Father in his kingdom.” 


« The Kingdom is within You. 
The authority comes, and reveals 
His will; with bright’ning rays 
Discloses himself as one, no other 
Than God can be, and with 
Passion comes to revive, inward] 
Digest, to teach, and lead into truth 
Centuriate, the immortal wo 
Framed by thee. Thy will be done 
With pen or tongue, 
Not cryptic, but open Oy 
Cribration, better than Egypt’s wealth, 
Adunation sin. 
Reveals his power undoubted, 
Light with iron strength irresistible, 
Death ceases: Deity contemns sin, 
A theme of undescrib’d palpitation 
Of facts laid down in hostile light, 
Undertook and done, no other 
Than ey nn! t 
To secure thee in heaven; 
Thy soul seduced thy paradise, 
Lost all by a traitor intense.” 


** Hesperus Unseen. 
In ancient of days 
When Adam lived, 

To consign to him 

He never had; 

Some super arises, 

To instruct and renew, 
With aids to resuscitation, 
What procatarctic 

Never saw centuple, 

Thy arise revives, and 
Makes the uncivilised 
Become a C "a 


From the variety of style, the powers of 
imagination, and the originality and genius 
displayed in these unequalled compositions, we 
(thanking our friendly correspondent for fa- 
vouring us with them) beg to preserve them in 
our e of Garrick Club Papers for ever, as 
models for the inspired and aspiring bards and 
bardesses of our age.—Ed. L. G. 








MUSIC. 
MR. ELIASON’S CONCERT. 


Ow Thursday, at the King’s Theatre Concert- 
room, Mr. Eliason’s annual concert took place, 
aad was sustained by much of the highest 
musical talent now in London. Nourrit, Tam- 
burini, Haitzinger, Pellegrini, Mad. Schroeder 
Devrient, Mlle. Schneider, Giubulei, Miss 
Osborne, and other popular singers, gave the 
vocal pieces with great beauty and effect; 
while Mr. Eliason himself, on the violin, Field, 
Mrs. Anderson, &c. &., were og! delight- 
ful in the instrumental parts. The bill of fare 
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was much altered; but the company did not 
appear to be the less pleased by the substitu- 
tions, which were certainly very well chosen. 





DRAMA. 
KING'S THEATRE. 

Mr. Mason has nobly redeemed his pledge 
to the public. . Much as report had led us to 
expect, we confess that the representation sur- 
prised and gratified us beyond our expectations. 
The director has done ample justice to the 
composer ; and an opera more completely ap- 
pointed in every department we never had the 
good fortune to witness. That the production 
of the opera may prove beneficial to Mr. Mason, 
in a pecuniary point of view, is our hearty 
wish ; but the sum of money lavished upon it 
(about 6000/., we have heard), together with 
the lateness of the season, render it probable 
that the spirited director will not enrich his 
treasury by it. He has, however, the satis- 
faction of knowing, that in the production of 
such sterling operas as the Fidelio, the Frie- 
schiitz, and Robert le Diable, he has given a 
new direction to the musical taste of the Bri- 
tish public, and that he has successfully achieved 
that which his predecessors wanted either the 
will or the spirit to attempt. 

The story of Robert le Diable is known to 
our readers through the medium of the English 
versions produced at our own theatres ; and we 

“do not hesitate to say, that the performance of 
Mayerbeer’s music, in a garbled and mutilated 
state, was a disgrace to our national houses. 
It would be impertinent to institute a compari- 
son between the genuine opera and the Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden imitations. It is a 
high gratification to have heard the whole of 
the opera in a complete state, as it was repre- 
sented at Paris; but we must confess, that, to 
please the taste of an English audience, the 
opera should be curtailed ;——a judicious direc- 
tion of the pen and the scissors would more 
assuredly keep alive the enthusiasm of the au- 
dience. The music is of the highest order, 
and far superior-to the Crociato of the same 
composer. Though Mayerbeer’s long residence 
in France, and the fact of Robert le Diable 
having been written expressly for a French 
audience, had led us to expect an exhibition of 
the Parisian style of music in general, we were 
agreeably surprised to find that this opera par- 
took of a far higher order of composition. It is 
of the serious character, and carries an abund- 
ance of rich harmony and tender melody. 

In the cavatina sung by the Princess Isabel, 
in the second act, En vain j’espére, Cinti was 
delightful; and the continuation of the scene 
between Cinti, Meric as Alice, and the chorus, 
was perfect and beautiful. We thought the 
duet between Cinti and Nourrit, Avec bonté 
voyes ma peine, tamely sung; but that which 
followed, Mon ceur s’élance et palpite, was 
eminently successful. The triumph of Cinti 
was, however, in the fourth act, in the appeal 
to Robert—Robert, toi que j'aime. It was the 
best air of the evening, and Cinti delivered not 
only the air, but the sentiment, in a finished 
and touching manner: her acting deserves 
high praise. 

The principal parts were sustained by Nour- 
rit, Cinti, Levasseur, and Meric; the three 
former having appeared in their respective cha- 
racters at Paris. It is said, that M. Mayerbeer 
endeavoured to suit their parts to their indi- 
vidual talents. Nourrit possesses a tenor of 
the best quality; and if it wants something in 
compass, he fully compensates for it by an 
extraordinary management of his voice; and 





in the falsetto he is equalled only by Donzelli. 
He is evidently a perfect musician, and his 
style partakes both of the French and the Ita- 
lian. So excellent is his acting, that it drew 
down applause not often heard within the ex- 
clusive walls of the King’s-Theatre. Levas- 
seur, as Bertram, has an elaborate and difficult 
part to sing; his bass voice is deep and rich, 
but it does not possess the metallic of Porto. 
We should like to see more energy in his act- 
ing. De Meric acquitted herself to perfection. 
It is impossible, by verbal description, to do 
justice to the cloister scene. With such a 
tempter as Heberle, who would not have 
snatched the mystic branch? The closing 
scene, which represents the cathedral at Pa- 
lermo, is gorgeous and beautiful. We invite 
and advise all our readers to visit the King’s 
Theatre, to witness the performance of this 
most deservedly successful opera. 
ADELPHI. 

MatuHeEws, like a snow-ball gathering power 
as it rolls on, seems with every new perform- 
ance to identify himself more perfectly, if pos- 
sible, with the various characters he assumes, 
and to flash out his wit and drollery with in- 
creased effect. We laugh till astonishment 
almost supersedes laughter, and we feel our 
minds at the same time occupied with a sense 
of wonder at the versatility and truth of repre- 
sentation which has been passing so rapidly 
before us. The exhibition is, indeed, alto- 


gether extraordinary; and we heartily love to 
enjoy it with the well-pleased crowds whom it 
nightly attracts. 


UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECTS. 

Haymarket, June 6. Merchant of Venice.— 
It is not because errors are common, that they 
are venial; and till it is proved that learned 
doctors of Padua wore women’s white petticoats 
conspicuously beneath their black robes, and 
that their clerks wore ladies’ back combs, Miss 
Smithson and Mrs. Ashton are as guilty in 
costume’as most other Portias and Nerissas. 

Strand Theatre, Jane 7.—In the midst of 
one of the new pieces, there arose a bustle in 
the pit, which anon grew into a general con- 
sternation: the men shouted out * Fire!” the 
ladies shrieked their shrillest and their longest, 
and the house filled with smoke. A hurried 
rush took place to all available exits, and the 
assurances and earnest gesticulations of the 
actors on the stage were unheard and unheeded. 
At last, Mr. Chapman, entering among the 
mingled group of persons dressed for some four 
different pieces, succeeded in gaining a hearing 
from such of the audience as remained. He 
declared that the alarm was groundless, and 
had been raised by some enemy to the house. 
About half resumed their seats ; but the other, 
with a caution similar to that expressed by 
Pat relative to the gun—‘ charge or no charge, 
she may go off!’’— thought the open street a 
safer place than even a theatre not on fire. 

Haymarket, June 8. Othello.—The city of 
Cyprus was a strange one, or fie upon the 
scene-shifters! . The city-gates being opened 
wide, displayed the interior of an elegant 
drawing-room, which, on their next unfolding, 
soon after, had Vanished away, and given place 
to a dead stone wall. One of Miss Smithson’s 
principal actions was the unwearied disentan- 
gling of a long ornament hanging from her 
waist, which was ever catching in her flounce, 
and which once, on the occasion of her rising 
from a kneeling position, looped her dress up 
her leg in the manner of a Grecian statue. 


Kean was most zealously decorous on this occa- 





sion. He thus delivered the celebrated fare. 
well:— 
** O now for ever 

Farewell the tranquil mind, farewell content! 

Othello’s occupation ’s gone!” 
I only put one line of stars, as the eight, which 
there ought to be, might occupy too much of 
your space. I am sorry to add, that several 
of the audience called out “Shame!” and 
‘*¢ Shameful !”” 

Covent Garden, June 11. — Keeley, in The 
Quaker, having inadvertently reversed a pro. 
verb, was ashamed to conclude it, and so died off 
as thus: ‘* A bird in the bush is better than two 
in the ha—.” In one scene, Mrs. Keeley and 
Miss Romer appeared over a garden-wall; and 
on their exit, in the scene immediately pre. 
vious, some stage-director called out in an 
almost Stentor voice, ‘* Now, ladies, ladies, do 
go and place yourselves behind the wall !”—On 
its being announced that Mr. Braham, since he 
had been in the theatre, had heard that Ma. 
danie Stockhausen was too ill to sing her song 
as advertised, the gallery commenced an uproar, 
which was not allayed the whole evening. As 
if it were nothing to sustain the parts of Steady, 
Artabanes, and Mungo, they called on him to 
sing ‘‘ The Bay of Biscay” and ‘‘ God save the 
King,” in default of Madame’s song. Miss 
Shirreff, who came on to sing an advertised 
song, was literally yelled off the stage. Bartley 
then made his appearance, in a frock-coat, dirty 
boots, and a white face, and began to abuse 
the gallery, calling them ‘unreasonable, inde- 
corous, and uncourteous,” and expressing his 
wonder what could ail them. Hereon he got 
well hissed; but on understanding that Bra- 
ham’s presence was requested, he turned the 
tide with alittle well-timed waggery, observing, 
that Braham had undertaken to perform as 
much as was possible for a Christian—that he 
would not come forward, as he was then dress- 
ing for Mungo, and would not sing ‘“‘ The Bay 
of Biscay,” as he had already sung till he was 
black in the face.“ The gallery then seemed 
bent upon having Braham forward with his 
face half-blacked, and accordingly they a second 
time yelled Miss Shirreff off the stage. Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles then appeared, to recite 
“‘ Lochinvar ;” and, having twice got half 
through the first line, advanced and held a 
long discourse with the audience, whereof they 
heard not one syllable, and at last hurried off 
in despair. Bartley again came forward, and 
said, that if “ God save the King” would silence 
the house, it should be sung; and that Bra- 
ham, in addition to his other exertions, would 
sing “ The Bay of Biscay,” though it was not 
in the bills. “The ‘ Ehs ?”’ and ‘* Whats? 
of the stage-manager, as he endeavoured to 
catch the sense of the house, sounded shrilly 
out from the tumult, and always elicited roars 
of laughter. A bill was handed to bim, and he 
was given to understand that Mr. Parry's song 
was desired. ‘“* My good people,” said he, “ Mr. 
Parry will sing immediately, if you will only 
let him !’* Now came two footmen, with Mr. 
Parry’s harp and stool. Mr. Parry entered, 
sat on the latter, and tuned the former ; and 
then, finding all attempts to gain a one 
hopeless, bowed and made his exit ; and the 
footmen re-entered, and carried off the harp 
and stool. Mr. Bartley then appeared in high 
excitement, and literally screamed out to be 
heard, but in vain :—the house would have nd 
thing but Braham, with his face half-blacked ! 
As the ear of the house was evidently not to be 
gained, an experiment was next made on its 
eye; and a footman was sent on to hold up a 
placard, inscribed with huge letters, “Mr. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Braham will sing ‘The Bay of Biscay’ at the 
end of the farce.” In a momentary calm that 
ensued, Mr. Bartley ran on, and “ entreated” 
that Miss Shirreff might be allowed to sing 
her song, and once more led her forward ; when 
the gallery, in the most heroic manner, hooted 
the lady a third time from the stage. The 
curtain, which had been raised and lowered 
between every one of these attempts and ap- 
peals, now remained up, and, amid the din, a 
few notes of the overture to the farce were 
heard. They ceased. The farce commenced, 
and was acted and sung in dumb-shew — till 
the gods, seeing how palpably they were fight- 
ing against themselves, by slow degrees grew 
tired of their foolery. So much time had been 
lost in the rioting, that no one would have 
stayed but for the purpose of seeing whether 
Braham would actually sing ‘* The Bay of Bis- 
cay’ dressed as Mungo. The farce ended, and 

e did! and an absurder effect was never 
witnessed—‘‘ The Bay of Biscay” by a nigger! 
What resource had we but to imagine him the 
black cook of the ship whereof he sang ? While 
the house was emptying, and till the boxes 
were covered and the lights extinguished, the 
gallery continued calling out for Miss Shirreff, 
Mr. Knowles, and Mr. Parry! So longa story 
as this requires a moral, and here it is:—places 
of rational entertainment should contain accom- 
modation for the rational only — i. ¢. theatres 
should be built without galleries. 








VARIETIES. 
The Procession of the Flitch of Bacon. — A 


prospectus, headed by a very clever etching of 


the subject, has been issued by Mr. James 
Watt, who proposes to engrave this, Stothard’s 
well-known and appropriate companion to the 
Canterbury Pilgrims, in line, upon copper. 
From even the slight specimen before us we 
augur well of this design ; and having always 
been great admirers of its predecessor, we shall 
look with impatience for a work worthy to be 
placed by the side of it. 

Pun.—At a musical entertainment, the other 
day, where théy were toasting the most famous 
singers, one of the party proposed a bumper to 
Veluti. “ Veluti in speculum!” exclaimed a 
punster, and it was drunk accordingly. 

_ The Ettrick Shepherd.—Something like what 
itwould have been judicious to have done while 
the Ettrick Shepherd was among us in London, 
18 now proposed ; namely, to publish a volume 
of his poetry by subscription. Messrs. Murray 
and Duncan have handsomely come forward to 
conduct this undertaking, and have chosen the 
Queen's Wake for republication, at the charge 
ofaguinea. We learn with sorrow, from the 
prospectus they have issued, that Mr. Hogg has 

a plunged into severe pecuniary distress in 
consequence of the failure of his booksellers ; 
0 that a liberal support is now absolutely requi- 


not suffer the reproach of permitting want and 
unhappiness to cloud the latter days of the rare 
individual whose claims arénow submitted by, 
and to the friends of, worth and genius? 

Cambridge Phil. Soc.— A of the 
Philosophical Society was held on 
Dr. F. Thackeray in the chairs A memoir, 

J. Hogg, Esq., was read, containing i 

tions of the classical plants of Sicily, founded 
/on personal observations of the author, 
compared with the mention of them found in, 
ancient authors,—Theophrastus, Dioscorides, 
Pliny, and the poets Theocritus and Mosehus. 
Professor Henslow exhibited drawings illustra- 
‘tive of his memoir on the classification of migno- 
nette. Professor Cumming performed a series 
|of experiments illustrative of Mr. Faraday’s 
| recent discoveries in magneto-electricity. ‘The 
janniversary meeting was held on Tuesday, 
|when the treasurer’s accounts were read and 
passed, and officers elected for the ensuing year. 

President of the Royal Society.-On Saturday 
jlast H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex gave another 
|of those evening parties of which we have 
spoken with so much admiration; from the 
beneficial effects we consider them likely to 
produce, under such high auspices, on the inter- 
course of able men, and in promoting the best 
interests of science, the arts, literature, and 
general refinement. 

St. Alban’s Abbey. —At a meeting on Wed- 
nesday it was stated that it would require 
15,0007. to repair this venerable fabric. It isa 
large sum ; but we trust it will be, as it ought 
to be, produced, either by general subscription 
or out of the public purse. In the meantime 
several hundred pounds were raised to execute 
some minor repairs, which the condition of the 
building exigently requires. 

Newsmen’s Union.—Among unions of a less 
meritorious and useful class, we are glad to see 
that the metropolitan newsmen, a very respect- 
able body, whose business imperatively needs 
much accommodation and activity, have got a 
new news-hall in the Savoy. It is wonderful to 
observe how they have contrived to expedite 
their thousands of journals daily, with hardly a 
|mistake or accident; and this establishment 
will, we trust, tend to their ease and comfort. 

The Annual Ladies’ Bazaar, for the benefit 
of the Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, was 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday, at Mr. Jen- 
kins’s nursery-ground in the Regent’s Park. 
Unfortunately the weather proved any thing 
but propitious on the first day; but the second 
in some degree made up for it, and there was 
present a pretty sprinkling of beauty and 
fashion, and some of the highest rank, uniting 
the characters of artisans and merchants for 
‘the benefit of their suffering fellow-creatures. 
The arrangements were very complete, both as 
| to eatables and music. 

The Freedom of the Press !—‘* You remind 
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deserip- | 


Site to save him and his interesting family from |me of an anecdote I have heard. Mr. Wood, 
Tun, Sure we are, that even in these agitated | the singer, finding himself abused by a parti- 
and hard-hearted times such an appeal on | cular paper, sent the editors a five-pound note, 

talfofa man of genius will not be made in|with his compliments, stating his uneasiness 
vain; and we call on the hundreds of high | under the severity of their criticism, and re- 
ane. great wealth, who enjoyed the Shep- | questing more leniency in future. It was com- 
ra ~ original and entertaining society whilst | plied with; the paper complained of, became 
wh © metropolis, to help him in the hour|his advocate, and asserted boldly, ‘he had 
; en all his humour and hilarity must be | vastly improved of late, through attention to 
a to grief and bitterness. A more deserv-|their wholesome suggestions.’ ’—Letier from 
a case could not occur. Misfortune has over-| Mr. Wilmot. See our Notice to Correspondents. 
= not only an honest and worthy man, but| Rome.—A triangular marble pedestal has 
rs ae son of song, who has exalted himself | been found in making the excavations in the 
re the lowest rank of life by the force of his| Forum. It is ornamented with Bacchantes, 
‘ re talent, and reflected honour on the last-|and with a bust, also in marble, is the only 
ng ‘iterature of his country. Few such examples | produce, as yet, of these labours, which are 
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Jeremy Bentham, Esg.— Among the many 
deaths of distinguished literary men, whose loss 
we have of late had to record, we last week 
omitted the decease of Mr. Bentham, at the 
age of 84. On political and legal subjects Mr. 
Bentham was a very voluminous writer, and his 
fame is widely spread over the whole habitable 
globe. In his earlier days he travelled much, 
and was the friend of Brisot and Sir S. —- 


and} Agreeably to his will, his body has been public 


dissected and lectured upon. 

New Periodicals. — It seems to us that the 
English people will certainly have themselves 
alone to blame if they do not get Penny Wise 
in the present generation. We this week ac- 
knowledge the receipt of ** Asmodeus in Lon- 
don,” with a fine paper edition, at double price, 
to display his political caricatures of the poor 
Tories.—No. I. of the ** Political Investigator,”’ 
a radical paper, is also on our table, contending 
for the abolition of the rights of primogeniture 
as aristocratic, the sweeping away of tithes, a 
free trade in grain, and a thorough reform in 
the law.—The **Schoolmaster at Home,” No. I. 
has also reached us, contributing its share of 
picture and letter-press, attacks upon old abuses, 
eminent persons, and existing institutions. 
With this increasing influx of cheap guides, 
we repeat it, the nation must become penny 
wise: we have nothing to say to the end of the 
proverb. 

Reform Fly.——The Scots fishers on the 
Tweed (their newspapers tell us) have in- 
vented a fly-hook for trouting, called the Reform 
Fly, in consequence of having a yellow Broom 
coloured body and Grey wings, and reported to 
be so killing that the fish cannot resist it. The 
anti-reformers talk of trying an Orange-peel 
hackle, and a (Winchelsea) Finch wing. 

Horticultural Féte. —It is stated that the 
intention of spoiling the gardens by a féte has 
this year been abandoned; so that a crowd of 
snobs will have no opportunity of feeding like 
the wild beasts at the Zoological, getting tipsy 
ee and in, all probability wet to the 
skin. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
(Lit. Garetle Weekly Advertisement, No. XXIV. June 16, 1982.) 


An Essay on the Ministry of Local or Lay Preachers, 
&c., by Wm. Robinson. 

A Lithograph Fac-simile of Bishop Heber’s Hymn, 
«« From Greenland’s icy mountains ;” accompanied with 
an Historical Anecdote. 

A Memoir on Suspension Bridges, abroad and at home--- 
the History of their Origin and Progress; and also an 
Account of Experiments on the Strength of Iron Wires, 
Bars, &c., by C. S. Drew: 

A ey ym of Ci 
Answer), by Robert Brindley. 

Introduction to Botany, by John | Esq. 

A Revolving Table for finding the Terminations, 
Tense, Mood, Voice, &c. of Greek Verbs, from a design 
by Thomas Castle, Esq., of Cambridge. 

A Specimen of a new History of London, Westminster, 
and Southwark, to be published in Monthly Numbers, 
is before us. It has two Engravings, and is fairly 
printed: we do not see it stated how many Numbers 
are likely to complete the work. 

A Defence of the Rev. Edward Irving from the charge 
of Blasphemy, by James Fraser. 

The Doct: al Letters and Sacramental Meditations of 
Dr. Doddridge. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Music of Nature, with curious and interesting 
Tilustrations, by William Gardiner, 8vo, 18s. cloth. -— 
Slaney’s British Birds, 12mo, 4s. 6d. cloth.—Laennec on 
the Stethoscope, 18mo, 3s. bds.—Treatise on the Millen- 
nium, 12mo, 3s. bds.— Dalton’s Prayers, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
cloth.—Manual of Religious Instruction, 12mo, 6s. bds. 
Scenes in Our Parish, Second Series, 12mo, 5s. bds.—The 
Doomed, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1. 7s. bds.—Gilpin’s Hints on 
Landscape Gardeving, 8vo, 20s. bds.—David’s Turkish 
Grammar, 4to, li. 8s. bds.—Fitzgeorge, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
ll. lls. 6d. bds.—Rowbotham’s tiones Latin, 12mo, 
6s. 6d. bound.—Popular Zoology, royal 1#mo, 112 wood- 
cuts, 7s. 6d. cloth.—Henry Masterton, 3 vols. post 8vo, 








a Architecture (Question and 





we found in the history of any people : let us| rather languidly carried on. 


11. 118. Gd. bds.—Speeches and Writings of Lord Brougham 
and Vaux, &c., Bro, 7s. 6d. bds,— Lube on the Gold 
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Standard, 8vo, 5s. oe 4 Barry Corn- 
68. bds. ; aoe a — ind’s Manual of 
*s Return of the 





“bds.— icp 
on the Free Motion of Points, 8v0, 10s. 6d. cloth, 
Hansard’s s Debates, Third Series, Vol. VIII., royal 8vo. 
(sth and last vol. of Session 1831), 1/. 4s. bds.; 1. 7s. 6d. 
hf.-bd.—Caunter’s Sermons, 8vo, 12s, bds. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1832. 


May. | Thermometer. Barometer. 
pa 31 | From 38. to 65. | 29°57 to 29°45 

une. 
Friday ++++ 1 | sess 43 ++ 50. | 2056 +» 2961 
Saturday-- 2 | «+++ 35. ++ 68. | 29°66 ++ 29°84 
a soe B | cece 49 ++ GI | 29°76 ++ 29 
Monday -. 4 | «+++ 4% ++ 63. | 29°46 Stationary 
Tuesday -- 5 | «+++ 48. +s 29°46 to 29°53 
Wednesday 6 | «... 45. +. 61. | 29-46 Stationary 


Wind variable, N.E. and S.W. prevailing. 
a the 2d inst., generally cloudy, with frequent 
wer 


Rain fallen, *825 of an inch. 
June. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- i From 43. to 59. | 2949 to 29°51 
Friday ---+ cose 40. ++ G2. 29°57 ++ 29-69 


Saturday «+ bee He 29°76 ++ 29°70| —— 
Sunday---- 10 cree 40. ++ 63. | 29°75 ++ 29°83 





Monday -- 11 sees 41. ++ 67. | 2081 ++ 2970 
Tuesday -- 12 sore 43, ++ 69. | 29°60 ++ 29°46 
Wednesday 13 | «++. = ++ 70. | 29-46 ++ 29°49 

Seem "13th cloudy : on a — 

xcept the 13th cloudy; rain eve ay, thunder on 

the 7th 9th, and , ain 

Rain fallen 1 + IR 

Imonton. CuHarves H. ADAMs. 

Latitude ----++ 51937’ 32” N. 


Longitude ---. 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteoro- 
—— Society. May 1832. 
a seeecee 77°50°-++ 28th. 
— «+ Se +++ 10th. 
+ 49°1834 
Barometer Highest 30°18- +++ 10th. 
_. 29-02. -++ Ist. 
+ 29°70537 





Mes 
Number of days of tain, i } 
— antity of rain in inches and decimals, 2°73125. 
ids. —2 East—1 West.—-6 North—5 South—1 North- 
east—0 South-east—3 South-west—13 North-west. 
General .—More rain fell than in any May 





tions 
during the last ten years, excepting in 1624 and in in 18305 and 


yet the barometer was higher than since 1829, and 
range greater than usual for the month. The mean tem- 
ee was lower than since 1826; but the maximum 
ht last year, and than the 
be extreme of May, having been exceeded only once in 
the last ten years, v 1830. t 2p.m. on the 15! 
a very heavy shower of hail fell, but it was of short dura- 
tion. Thunder was heard twice in the month, on the 
17th and 29th —on the former day attended by lightning, 
and the storm lasted from hal-past 3 until near 7 p.m. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have to acknowledge the letter of Mr. R. Wilmot, 
Peascod Street, Windsor; and are sorry that our notice 
of his ‘‘ Ardent, a Tale of Windsor Forest,” three weeks 
3g should have thrown the writer into such dudgeon. 
e had mislaid or misapplied his former letter, bespeak- 
ing our favour, or we assure him we should have taken 
into consideration the claim of five children, and another 
eoming pretty well forward ; for we have so strong affec- 
tions towards large families, that a knowledge of their ex- 
istence always inclines us to be ——* —— the lite- 
rary sins of their parents. But, pour autres, 
we take this opportunity of set Mr. V Wi oo th ton 
te or fa Tew in his letter. We pod that the sale 
of his work , and that it is h hy —- among 
— bas oa for rank and talen is may console} 
im for not having the copy he sent us back: we make it 
a rule to return no books. Mr. W. is astonished that we 
should form r opinion of a publication in a week, which 
it cost him the leisure of years to juce. Now this is 
absurd : cone it took a —. three years to make 
a watch, it would be very declare that nobod 
should tell what o'clock it. it was by i it, unless they looked 
at the dial for thirty-six calendar months. If Mr. W. read 
and improved himself by the Gazette, he would see that 
we are clever enough to = a dozen of works, at 
summary but no less 
mj = ‘esses, ~ hey «« doubtless 
an error in judgmen' send a copy, un accompanied 
bya cor, we shall not pa note ;” and dass he acknowledges the 
nish him more severely for so gross 
poh ng omlasion. > are glad that phen 
things from the ly; and ho 
went the right way to work with our esteemed, and in 
that case more fortunate, contemporary; and if he feels 
remorse for his shabby treatment of ourselves, we shall 
be well disposed to view the overs or the amount agains the 
lost-—and so double or quits for amount against the 
favourite, next Thursday, at Ascot 





54 | Dinner at Half-past Four precisely. 
June 1, 1832, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 
ITERARY FUND.—The Annual General 


of the Members of this Society will be held this 
year at é Sta: Garter, R 20th 


8d edition, with - and Y Fina, 123, 
SALMON IA; or, Days of Fiy-fishing. 
By SIR HUMPHRY DA 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
By the same Author, printed uniformly with the above, 
Consolations in Travel; or, the Last Days 
of a Philosopher, price 6s, 





on Wed: the 
of June; and the = will be taken for the transaction of busi- 


trars. 


The  cengennnn of the Society will afterwards dine together, 
when t of any or who may 
feel an eae “in the objects of the Institution will be welcome 
and agreeable. Gentlemen who intend dining are particularly 
se Mr. Snow, at the Chambers of the Society, 
nn-fields, on or before Monday the 18th inst. 





ested to a’ 
‘Lin Lincoln's 





RAND EXHIBITION ROOM for 
illustrating WORKS of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 

No. 7, Adelaide Street, Lowther Arcade, West Strand. 

Newly invented Mode of Generating Steam for Engines, and 

of ererereting Fluids for various Manufactures—Steam-Gun, 

dischar — Balls each Half Hour— Revolving Rudder 

—Models at Steam-Boats, moving on Water—Fossil Organic Re- 

mains—Other Objects of general Interest and Amusement. 

we rind from 10 till 6. One emi 


MECHANICAL PE RSPECTIVE; or, 

merge of an Instrument for Sketching fom Na- 

i ye every ka of subject; and of 

; Machine for oan P echanical, 

and other Objects, from Gr ‘ound- Plane and a 2d edit. 

4 rae. NCIS RONALDS, 
Sold wwe = unter, St. — Churchyard, 3 Taylor, 
chitectural a Holborn, &c. 
m at beg Cary’s, 











The a. themse see 
181, Strand; Messrs. Holzapfel, 64, may. be, seen at 





bliched 


PAIR of hig ghly-finished PRINTS, the 

STUDY and e TOILET. Drawn and engraved by 
T. Woolnoth, Engraver to H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent. Size, 
54 inches by 4}. ce of Prints, 5s. each; Proofs, 7s. 6d. 


ERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON PARK.— 

The Pum Room is now open for the —, till 
November. Hot Mineral Waters, Carlsbad and Ems; Cold 
Mineral Waters, Pyrmont, Eger, Marienbad, Seltzer, &c. 
The efficacy of Cy Mineral Waters of this Establishment, in 
many obstinate Chronic Diseases, has been fully established, 
under the observations of several eminent Physicians; and their 
beneficial influence in divesting also the Cholera of its fatal con- 
crqnenenly was amply proved at Moscow, during the late epi- 


lemic. 

London Agents for the sale of the Bottled Waters—Messrs. J. 
er < Waugh, Chemists to their Majesties, 177, Regent Street; 
T. Lucas, Chemist, 63, Cheapside, of whom the Prospectus 
may be had, gratis. 











MUSIC. 
ro PIANO. FORTE PLAYERS.—His| 


atent has been granted to Lieut.-Colonel 
Hawker = oe te of Hand-Moulds to preserve a correct 

—— while passing the thumb, and to give extrao 
lity and strength of finger on the Piano-Forte. This Inven- 
tion has been honoured with Certificates in its favour by the late 
illustrious es ee Soe J.B. —— Jobn Field, Mos- 
cheles, Auguste a Bertini, H. Griesbach, and many 
Sold by J. net Protege Bond S: Collard, 26, Cheapside 
- treet; _ 3 

" and Chappell, Chay ao Bond Stree 





BOOKS PUBLISHED = DAY. 


New IRD VOL land, Clergyman. 
HE THIRD VOLUME of this WORK, 


eats a Map of England te» Fond may now be had, in 
boards, price 7s. 
The 37th Number was published on the Ist 
of f June, price ess 3 and the succeeding Numbers will appear 
we 
Printed for J., G., and F. Biviagne, St. a *s Churchyard, 
and Water! Place, Pall 








un a Fwd ag 


CoNnTaRINT “FLEMING, a Psychological 


Autobiogra 
Sth Murray, Albemarle Street. 





— sped on veins at bes by -s Lue. 


L ¥tT288 on “the J PHYSICAL HISTORY 

of the EARTH, addressed to Professor Blumenbach, 

ane Geological and Historical Proofs of the divine Mission 
By the late J. A. DE LUC, F.R.S. 

Professor of Philosoy y and Geology at Gotti 





"In n demy 8vo. price 4s. jes ii 
ARACALLA; a Tragedy, in Five Acts, 
founded on the Events of Roman History. 
London: R. Groep 5, Panyer Ailey, Paternoster Row; 
J. Andrews, Bond Stree: 





In 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Engravings, price 11. aie 
RACTICAL HINTS on LANDSCAPE 
ARDENING, with on R kr: 
; ar connec arte Menem emarks on Domestic Ar- 
WILLIAM 8. GILPIN, Esq 
Printed for T. Cadel, Aantens and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 











rice 1s. No. No. I. fa: new edition of 
NGLISH BOTANY. The Size dem 
8vo.; each No. to contain Five Plates, partly Bm | 
The Descriptions will be given when they amount to a Sheet. . 
Published by the Proprietor, C. E. Sowerby, No. 3, Mead Piace, 
Westminster Road; and may be had of all Booksellers. 





In 1 vol. \2mo. price 6s. boards, with a Memoir of the Author, 
and Portrait, the 1)th edition of 
EMALE SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS, 


exemplifying — Virtues. 


= 

London: Printed for eo Rivington, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and Waterloo "Place, Pall Mall, 3 and sold by Hatch. 
ard and Son, Piccadilly. 








Sermons for each Sunday in the Year. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 1s. boards, 


POPULAR COMMENTARY on the 
BIBLE, in a Series of ee following, in the Old 
Testament, the Course of the Firs: ms at Morning and Even- 
ing Service on Sundays. Designed for Parish Churches, or for 
reading in Private Families. 
mt MES. PLUMPTRE, B.D. 
reat € i 
Printed Pha S., and F. Rivington, St. Heute Churchyard, 
id Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 








Corrected to May 1, 
EBRETT’S PEERAGE of the United 
Kingdom, with the New Peers and their Arms. In 
2 vols. 1/. 8s. 
Debrett’s Baronetage, including the New 
Baronets, with their Arms. 2 vols. 1/. 
Printed for Rivingtons; a He a and Sos T. Ca- 
dell; J. peop gry J. Booth; J. Booker; J. M. Ri chardson ; 
Baldwin and Co.; S. Bagster; R. Scholey Hetcherd aed Son; 
Hamilton and Co.; Parbury and Co.; E. L W. Pickering; 
E. ers Templeman; Houlstons; rita Egerton’s Exe- 
cutors. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1. 4s. boards, the 4th edition of 
N HISTORICAL -VIEW of the RISE 
and PROGRESS of INFIDELITY, with a Refutation 

ofits oy ne a and Reasonings. In a Series of Sermons preached 
for the Lecture founded AE the Hon. Robert Boyle, in the Parish 
Charsh of St. Mary Le Bow, London, from the Year 1802 to I 
the Right Rev. WILLIAM VAN MILDERT, D.D. 


5a of aograe 
Printed for J., G:, ‘aul’s 
and Waterloo Place, Cine J. “Sesker. Outerd and 7 and 
J. J. Deighton, Cambridge. 


d 








12mo. price 7s. b 
A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of ST. 
PAUL'S EPISTLE to west wae ae in a Series of 
Lectures. With an spe’ x, contai! ing Remarks on certain 
leading Terms, M ae ewe ee ~ the Hae &e. 
Archdeacon of Antigua, ie “oe. Ream of Barbadoes and the 
Leeward ae ies ind late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Printed for J and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s C urchyard, 
and Waterioe Place, Pall Mall. 
Ofehen may be had, by the same Author, 
Parochial Sermons, preached in the West 
Indies, with Three occasional Sermons. 8vo. 10s. 6d- 








In 12mo. price 7s. boards, the 2a Volume of 
HE YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S SUNDAY 
EVENING; or, an mre -  apeagan for the Reading 
of the Bible. For the Use of Childre: 

By the Author ¢ “The Potant Christian’ 3 First Catechism.” 
Printed for J., G., ot F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
*and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

Of whom may be had, 


The First Volume, price 4s. 
On the 3ist of March was meron 3 price 6s. the Twenty-second 


HE BRITISH CRITIC_QUARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW—and ECCL ESIASTICAL 
RECORD. 
Contents.—Theological Library, 4 Bas’s Life of W vette 
and Writings of Archdeacon Daabeny—The Church and its i. 
Dealtry’s Charge and Hale’ 's Essay—Paris and its 











m.. which are prefixed, Introductoi marks and Iiustra- 
nal Views with a Vindication the Author’s Claims to 
pene iews py peng Points in Geology. 
7 Y DE LA PITE, A. 
Of Trinity College, ont Literatur Member of the Royal Society of 
teratu 


—Bishop of Chester’s Exposition of the Gospels of 
torical Beene Bis Mark—Divine Visitations—Heeren; pry 
Intercourse, and Trade of the Carthaginians, &c. —Blunt’ 's . CS “ 
of the py et Burton, Bradley, Maltby, Jones, 
Chanting of the Dioceses in England a 
ioe Frocceding of the Universities. 
ted for 





Printed for J., G., and F. , St. Paul’s Churchyard 
; RTE haa ee 








G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
9+ es Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
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—, Works of — 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HE YOUNGER ‘SON. 


«We believe the celebrated Trelawney (the friend of Lord 
Byron) to be the author of this work, and that it embodies a 

considerable ie pertion of the events of his earlier life.”—Literary 
Gazette. 


Cavendish; or, the “Patrician at Sea. 2d 
edit. 


8 vols. 
« The adventures of the young scion of nobility, together with 
the amusing anecdotes related of the highest personages in the 
realm, not excepting ry itself, are of a nature to excite 
great curiosity.”—Sun- 


Sir Ralph Esher. By ’ Leig’ h Hunt. 3 vols. 
“A very life-like picture of the onal actors ee acts vd the 
great drama of the stirring “> oe IL.”"—Atheneum 


The Opera. By the ‘Author of “ Mothers 


and Daughters.” 3 vols, 


The Bravo. By the. Author of “ The Spy,” 
3 vols 
= The interest i is most dramatically excited and sustained, and 
the scenes invested with that vivid reality which constitutes the 
great charm of Mr. Cooper’s ee Gazette. 


AlicePaulet. By . Author of “Sydenham.” 





The 4th edition, considerab: TO tT s. bound, 
THE SCOTTISH TO RIST and 

ITINERARY ; or, a Guide to the Scenery and Anti- 
quities of Scotland and thi 2 eer Islands, ees _ Lee ee 
wo Lage al Steam- Boat Tours. 

lates 
Published by *Btirling and BS Romar ptabiag ; 85 ee Whittaker, 

reacher, and Co uncan, L 
The wae beg leave to submit the following Testimonials 
mong others) in favour of this ed: ad 

« One quent advantage lies in its accuracy, > aan the evident 
stamp it has of being, in ne hyper me the o &pring of personal 
observation: we th d it with perfect con- 
fidence as a travelling compankin on which the tourist niay rely, 
and also as an excellent book for the parlour-table.”—Edinburgh 
Observer. 

* No part of the scenery of Scotland is overlooked ; but, on the 
contrary, an accurate account is given of all its most romantic 
regions, whether belonging to the highlands or lowlands. There 
is no land like our own land, and there is not a more delightful 
guide-book in any language than the Scottish Tourist and Itine- 
rary.”—Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

“€ The far-famed Mr. North, whose opinion is a host of itself, 
alluding to the third edition of* the Scottish Tourist,’ says it is 
* manifestly compiled by an erecen yr ew This must be 
looked — asa powerful exp 

“" We do not hesitate to saoemund ‘ ‘the “Scottish Tourist,’ 











thus se dndhon as the most useful book of the kind with which 
we are acquainted.”—Caledonian Mercury. 
Where also may be had, 
1. A Map of the Picturesque Scene 
mony oe a Price P.. 6d. neatly done up; or coloured, an A: a 
> 


3. A New Travelling Map of Scotland. 


Bogle Corbet. By John Galt, Esq. Author | Price 2s. 6d. neatly done up; or coloured, and in a Case, 3s. 6d. 


of “ Lawrie Todd.” 


3. Routes illustrative of the Scottish Tourist, 


“ As a fictitious auto-biographer, Mr. Galt surpasses every | constructed and engraved on a New Plan, expressly for that 
writer, certainly of this Ko and perhaps of any time.”—| Work. Price ls. 


Spectator. 


The Water Witch. ‘By the Author of “‘ The 
Pilot,” &c. 3 vols. 
The King’s Own. By the Author of “ The 
Naval Officer.” 
« An excellent novel.” —Edinburgh Review. 
“The author may take his eee: at the head of the Naval 
Novelists of the day.”"—U. S. Journa: 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Price 4s. eewed; anew oo (being the 4th), revised and 


A COMPENDIOUS “TREATISE on 
the ELEMENTS of PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, 
with the Method of constructing a REE Tables. 
By the Rev. B. BRIDGE, B.D., F.R.S., 
Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
In this fourth edition several material Sitetathons | have been 
made, including an entirely new arrangement of the subject. 
Printed for T. Cadell, Strand, London ; Deighton and 
Stevenson, Cambridge ; and Parker, Oxford. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1, A Treatise on the Elements of Algebra. 
7h ern 8vo. 74. in boards. 

2, A Compendious Treatise on the Theory 
ad | Solution of Cubic and Biquadratic oe and Equa- 
tions of the Higher Orders. 8vo. 6s. in b 

3. A Treatise on-the Construction, Proper- 
~ and Analogies of the Three Conic Sections. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

4. A Treatise on Mechanics ; intended as an 
eetese to the Study of Natural Philosophy. 1 large volume 

v0. Ll. 1s. board: 








Lloyd's Field Sports, &e. 
2d edition, with considerable addition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
with numerous Plates, 
IELD SPORTS of the NORTH. 
By L. LLOYD, Esq. 
“One of the most valuable productions ever given to the 
Sporting world.” —Evening oo 


Travels in Greece rn Albania. By the 
Rev. T. 8. Hughes. 8vo. edition, in 2 vols. with numerous Ad- 
ditions and 33 Illustrations. 

“The most perfect and best-digested book on Greece which 
has yet been iain 3 


Narrative of a Journey through Greece in 
1830, By Captain Trant. In 1 vol: 8vo. with Plates. 
Not only the latest, but the most intelligent and best-authen- 
cated work we have seen relative to the existing situation of 
Greece.’—Literary Gasette. 


Iv. 
The Historical Traveller. By Mrs. Charles 
ore. In2 vols. small 8vo. Consisting of a Series of Narratives 
connected with the most curious epochs of European history, 
and with ¢ ° expressly 
designed for the use of young — 





Sir Arthur Brooke’ Ms “Travels in Spain and 
a 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
Me he facilities the author commanded both in Spain and 
mo enabled him to describe scenes which cannot fail to 
7 e attention in an extraordinary manner.”—Chronicle. 
cca de Colburn and Richard | Beatiay, New Burlington § Street. 





4. Markhaw’ 's New Wor 
Ing a ‘18mo. price 10s. 6d. in sieth, 


NEw CHILDREN’S FRIEND, consisting 
of Tales and Segoe HAM, 
«We Au Author of the “stores of En land. and France. 





rs. to our juve- 
= rile readers, as likely to interest and improve them.”. 2 tibrery 


"edn: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co. 








The Mother’s Book, by Mrs. Child. 
| Printed at the Chiswick Press, in duodecimo, price 4s. 6d. bound, 


HE MOTHER’S BOOK. 
By Mrs. CHILD, 
Author of “ the Frugal Housewife,” « the Girl’s Own Book,” &c. 
The 4th edition, revised and corrected. 
Testimonies in favour of this excellent book :— 
«* We are so much in love with this modest, plain, practical, 
“sete: gue nssoer publication, that we hope to see it ere long in the 





hands of every mother who would rear her child in the way it 
should go.”—Scotsman. 

* Of allthe books on ed ion, this is unquestionably the best.” 
—Scots Times. 

“ We tend our hearty d to the publishers.”— 





Literary Gazette. 

“« We conscientiously and warmly recommend ‘ the Mother’s 
Book’ to all who have the peerage ont children.”— 
Atheneum. 

Many more i jials equall bi ht be quoted in 
commendation of this most walenite work: oe ublisher trusts 
the above will be sufficient to induce every mother who really 
loves her offspring to purchase the work and profit by its maxims. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside; N. 
Hailes, Piccadilly ; Bowdery and Kirby, Oxford Street; and sold 
by all Booksellers in the Kingdom. 


NOWLEDGE for the PEOPLE;. or, 
. oo in at and Becau 
By J TIMBS, Editor of «* Laconics.” 
In 4 vols. yond complete in itself, 4s.-each in cloth. 
Domestic Science—Origins and Antiquities 
ene and Pastimes. 1 yol. 
Zoology. 1 val. 
Popular Chemistry — Mechanics — Arts and 
Menufectares. 1 vol. 
Botany — Mineralogy and Geology—Meteo- 


rology. 1 vol. 








Or in 16 Parts, 1s. each. 

“ Excellent—worth double the oye the information it con- 
tains has been derived from works, which, taken altogether, are 
doubtless fifty times its price.”—Magazine of Natural History. 

. Low, 42, Lamb’s Conduit Street ; and all other Booksellers. 


In 8 vols. 8vo. price 11. 14s. 6d. boards, the 5th aoe with 
and i 


ISCOURSES and DISSERTATIONS on 
the roi ee nage DOCTRINES of ATONEMENT 
and SACRIFICE, &c. 
By the late Witttam MAGEE, D.D. F.R.S. 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

Printed for T. Cadell, Strand, London; W. Blackwood, Edin- 
burgh; J. Cumming, Cua, , jun. and Co., and Millikin and Son, 
Dublin ; J. Parker, and Vincent, Oxford; and Deightons, 
Cambridge. 





‘awe. ‘foolscap, price 4s. 6d. 
EAUTI ES of the Rev. GEORGE 
CRABBE, with a Biographical Sketch. 

The volume before us contains many of his beauties. We 
cannot but award great oo to the collector of these as a judi- 
cious selection.”—Album Wreat. 

London: Published by Effingham Witesa, 88, Royal Bushange. 





Price is. post 8v0. embellished witha View of St. Robert's Cave, 
naresborough, 


EMOIRS of the celebrated EUGENE 
ARAM, who was executed for the Murder of Daniel 
Clarke, in 1759; with seed Pres pe of his Family, and other 
Particulars, collected, for c pert, Thirty Years ago. 
By NO RRISSON ! ScATC HERD, Esq. 
Author of the “ History of Morley,” &c. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; 
J. Heaton, and - Baines and Co. Leeds; and al! Booksellers. 





it OUDON’ Ss ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
COTTAGE, FARM, and VILLA ARCHITECTURE, 
is now publishing in’Monthly Parts, price 5s. each. 

Part I. originally published at 10s. is now 
reduced to 5s.; but those who have purchased it at the former 
price, on returning the Cover through their Booksellers, will re- 
ceive Part II. gratis, and a new Cover for Part I. 

Part II. will appear July 2. 

London : Longman, » Orme, Brown, Green, and Co. 








Mrs. Child's | Pr ugal Housewife. 

Price 2s. in boards, or 2s. 6d. bound, with an Allowance to the 
Nobility and Gentr. _ are desirous of distributing the Book 
among their poor if hbours, “ 

‘(HE FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, dedicated 
to those who are not ashamed of Economy. 
By Mrs. CHILD, 

Author of the “ Mother's Book,” the “ Little Girl’s Book,” &c. 
ss Economy is the poor man’s revenue — extravagance the rich 

man’s ruin 
The eighth edition, newly arran by the author, to which is 

now added, Hints to Persons of Moderate Fortune, &c. This 
little work is gore and published at the onepeenen ofa highly 
disti — ember of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
TLendeult Printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside; N. Hailes, 
Piccadilly; Bowdery and Kirby, Ox! ord Strect; R. Griffin and 
Co. Glaagow 3 3; and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 
Me adows's Fi vench Pronounciag Dictionary. 
Beautifully printed, price 7s. in cloth, or 7s. 6d. bound, a new 


RENCH and ENGLISH PRONOUN. 
CING DICTIONARY, on . a of Nugent. In Two 
Parts—1. French and English; 2. and French; with 
the New Words in general mies Princely ~ -% French Pronuncia- 


tion, and an ony. o mma: 
Cc. MEADOWS M.A. 
v. Paris. 


brine niversity of 

« Mr. Meadows's perforthance dogs him infinite credit, and is 
an honour to Glasgow and its ae. Simple and able in 
every respect, the student of the French language cannot consult 
a better oracle.”—Lilerary Gazette. 

Glasgow: Printed “t the University Press, for Thomas Teag, 
Cheapside, London; R. Griffin and Co. Glasgow; and W 
Wakeman, Dublin. 





Rev. Hugh J: Rose's Works. 
Price 92. boards, the ‘ed edition enlarged, of 
T ‘HE COMMISSION and CONSEQUENT 
Bat bang of the CLERGY, in a Series of Discourses, 





tone Fopnen F at ay 


HE TRIAL’ of CHARLES the FIRST, 
nd of some of the Regicides; with illustrative Notes, 
Legal end: sai 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


if 1 tg 12mo. vol. neatly bound, price 6s. 6d. 
ECTIONES LATINA, or Lessons in 
Latin Literature; being aChoice Coltection of Amusing 
and Instructive Pieces, in’ Prose and Verse, selected from the 
most celebrated Latin Authors. In Four Parts. Part 1. An in- 
terlinear, literal, and free translation; Part II. A Poetic trans- 
lation, and an ordo with a literal translation; Part III. The ori- 
ginal Latin, and an ordo with a literal translation; Part IV. A 
translation of the most difficult words and phrases. Preceded 
y an I and i d with various 
Grammatical Notes ¢ and other Explanations. “ Adapted for Schools 
and Private ty 
J. ROWBOTHAM, } = R.A.S. panten, 
Aather ‘of « German Lessons,” “ Gram ”” &c. 
« We recommend this book to tutors, which | by its additional 
facilities for age is a great imp: m W. 
Sunday siete: 20th M ~ 
See also sorery Gazette, 26th May. 
London: Published by Effingham ewanen, 88, Hoyal Exch 








before the Te gy of Cambrid, dge in oe 1896. 
HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D 
Christian ae in the Universit y of Cambri 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington. t. Paul’s Cnc 4 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. and J. J. Deighton, Cam- 
bridge. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. Eight Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, at Great St. Mary's, in 1880 and 1831. To 
which is added, a eprint of a Sermon preached before the Uni- 
versity on Commencement Sunday, 1826. 8vo. 7s. 

.2. Christianity always Progressive; being 
the —— Advocate’s Publication for the Year 1829. 8vo. 


3. The State of Protestantism in Germany 
Described; being the of Fou reached be- 
fore the Dalversity of Cambridge, in a The 2d yon en- 
nek fe with an Appendix. 8vo. } 

few Copies of the ‘es remain, to be had separately, 





Bs. Gd. 

4. A Letter to the Le Lord Bishop of London, 
in Reply to Mr. Pusey’s Work on the Causes of Rationalism in 
Germany; ; comprising some eave ons on Confessions of Faith 
and their Advantages. 8vo. 


5. Brief Remarks on the Dispositions towards 











Mr. Gough’ ‘2 Poems, 


rice 5s. 
N INDIAN TALE cand other Poems. 
By BENJAMI H. 

«* With much true poetical feeling, a a bold and varied dic- 
tion, even his faults are those ofa man of talent, and his beauties 
are of a very superior order “rab 80 His ‘Indian Tale’ is a most 

tory. 5 


London: Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 





Chri g d by Pp prevailing Opinion and Pursuits; being 
the "eae Advocate’s Publication for the Year 1830. 8yvo. 





OURCES of HEALTH and DISEASE in 
eae Elementary Views, destined to 
shew the Famlien Se. the > Study of Hygiene, to Legislators, 


Heads of 
By HENRY BELINAYE, 
to H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent, &c. dc. 





exnerdinaty 
SPrlaved pare Treuttel rh: Wurtz and Richter, 30, Soho Square. 








UNION OF MR. Mot MOORE ‘WITH MR. SES STN 


THE METROPOLITAN, 


EDITED BY 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


AUTHOR OF “(THE PLEASURES OF HOPE,” &c. 








Sched + 












‘The PROPRIETORS of * THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE” have the gratification to announce that its pages will in future be ions from the of 
MOORE, Esq. Author of “ Lalla Rookh,” &c. in addition to those of the Editor’ THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq., and that wt with the productions of these eminent ushers will be i 
communications of the first writers of the day on all subjects of literary and national interest. 

8 the announcement of the above fact will doubtless occasion 0 greet increase in the already extensive circulation of “ The X politan,” it is ded that those who are desirous of 
commencing the work should without delay forward their orders to ir respective booksellers in town or country. 


The following distinguished writers have already engaged as contributors :— 






















Thomas Campbel!, Esq. Author of “ The wire gt of Hope,” &c. John Lander, Esq. Author of “ Travels in + 
Thomas Moore, Esq. Author of “ Lalla Rookh,” &c. James Hogg, Esq. Author of ‘* The Queen’s Wake,” &c. 
James Montg. omens. Esq. Author of “ The World before the Flood,” &c. Charles M‘Farlane, Esq. Author of * ane ene in 1828,” 
The Author of “ Tales by the O’Hara Family.” Lady Morgan, Author of “ France,” * op 
The Author of “ Sistches of the Irish Bar.” Miss Mitford, Author of “ Our Vill 
William Sotheby, E: tw 4 Author of ** Oberon,” &c. The Hon. Mrs. Norton, Author of “ *he Vadying One,” &c. 
Captain Meesyat, B- Author of «* The King’s Own.” The Author of “ Diary ofa Delta.” 
‘Allan Cunningham, Esq. Author of * Lives of the Painters,” Xc. The Author of “‘ Poems by | =p 
J. Frazer, Esq. Author of “ A Tour in the Himala Mountains.” The Author of «*C g's Bi phy.” 
Besides many other distinguished writers whose productions have app d ly, Reviews of New Works, Fine Arts, canaes Music, the Drama, &c. &c. &c. 











The Number for July \st will contain :— 


I. An Eastern Tale in Prose and Verse, by ey Moore, Esq. 
II. An Ode to Germany, by Thomas Campbell, 
iil. Memoirs of the late Sir James Mackintosh, :_—_ Campbell, Esq. 
IV. A Poetical Article by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Vv. a by Lady Mo: 
VI. Peter Simple, by the Author of « ng ail 
VII. Necromancy in expt by C. M‘Farlane. 
VIII. The Ace of Clubs, by the Author of “ Tales by the O'Hara Family.” 
IX. On the Abolition of the Navy Board. 
-e- Chit mad Wi Pf 


XII. Grand Juries in Ireland. — 
XIII. The Tower Hamlets Bill. 
XIV. South America, = H. Mawe, Esq. Author of “ Travels in South America.” 
XV. Narrative of a Sai 
XVI. The Curren i. Question, 
XVII. The Tomb of the Brave. 
Reviews of New Works, the Drama, Fine Arts, Music, &c. &c. 4 


The following are extracts from some of the many critical notices which have already are red on the work :— 
« The new Magazine gives golden promise of the future. Some of the best writers of the og days of the New Monthly are visibly present, or we forswear all judgment.”—Atheneum. 






































« A union of very clever men may produce a work tt poorls must oes ana such men iy mf enough to join under the baniaes of a name that adds lustre to periodical literature. The 
ground on which Mr. Campbell starts is i his are good, his public o See liberal, his spirit ee and manly.”—Spectator, 
— has been so generally and unequivocally participated in by our critical 






“We =e happy to find that the opinion which we ventured to express on the first Number of this ome —- 
soni Tne dette ese voluntary testimonials in its favour constitute an undeniable proof of its epee — 
delicacy of sentiment, the taste and purity of language which pervade all the writings of Campbell, are apparent a the pages of this Magazine.”—New York Mercantile Advertiser. 
The-Metropolitan is = of the richest funds of entertainment and of genuine talent we have met with fora considerable time past. The editor is Mr. Thomas Campbell, a name familiar to us 
all; i ‘and we cannot an: from the success of this valuable miscellany, greater p'easure than we shall find realised.” — Alfred. 
‘e may aver, wi Seeettreth, ag we have seen no magazine which, for really talented writing, the "—United Kingdom. 
bd The work is ably supported, by names with which the reading public are familiar, and hess “assistance must ensure the success of any undertaking in which they may engage.”— 


Devo Telegra 
sali ag Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, London; Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and J. Wakeman, Dublin. 






















J ust el i? and Richard Bentley BOO KS IN THE PRESS. 






















HE MESSIAH.—In c consequence of the Burlington Amo 
rapid sale of the first edition of the new poem entitl Senta pest Ove. fem Works 
« The Messiah,” by the Author of the ‘ os Qamnipuenrnce of the ENRY - ASTERTON Just ready “patie, New by Henry Colburn and Richard 
Deity,” the publisher has to apologise for the delay of a few days, $ or, tle: a ew — Street. 
when a second edition will '” Sethe You: vous Cevalier. 3 xgls. post 8 
eg Opie i a ‘ — —— 5 Dette” Se: PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE of a 
eas. 
«The Messiah’ is, t, equal to any of Mr. WOMAN of FASHIO. 
Montgomery’ a Se wistine 0 ee cin talaamions. __Froissart and his Tian By the late Barry 
= can bestow pay there {3 is a. yy 7 a. ~—— Ir E The Highland Smuggler. By J. B. Fraser, 
od . . - Author of the se ” &c. 3 vols. 
Purify aa nat) Seely raise the spirits the vicissitudes of . Arlington. By the Author of “ Granby,” 84 ? ve 
ert the heslah” of Revert Mon led a blank | &c- 3 vols. 
verse chronicle of Christ, in whieh the ce pee Ae lord Soe eteies vsen ta Having, in his former novels, given an amusing exposition The East Indian Sketch-Book. By a Lady. 
rendered his coming needful are fe sed = forth ~aowite the most of the varieties of male character in high life, theau author | 2 vols. 
ch oe chief prophets pearance ; bd e ‘Grand * has here exhibited a gal! - female sketches,—the 
but ely lays out bis in Gelimeation’ the meek | leading ladies of the reign of — '—Morning Post. Fortune Hunting; ; 2 VTale of Modern Life. 
splaits the sol-itebumtiy, ~ ——— myer gee = Wor By the Author of * First Love.” 2 vols. 
a can en e has 
Fetained the sentiments, aud caught, on many eccasions, thespirit | _ Lhe Alhambra. By Geoffrey Crayon, Author 
of the olden days.”— Atheneum. of the ««s Sketch-Book.” 2 vols. 8vo. uniform with the Sketch- Reform Act. 
John Turrill, British ‘Magazine Office, 250, Regent Street, London. Book.” Ste. On Saturday, June es bea “~ Loa in arom 80, forming 
— a neat pocket volume, price 2s.6d. 
and Grevillé's Teones Filicum. The Contrast. By the Author of “ Ma-| 4 N ACT to AMEND the REPRESENT- 
Int ols. folio, with, gos pinten, price, .! 151. ; or half-bound ej &c. 3 vols. ‘ATION of the PEOPLE in ENGLAND and WALES. 
in seul, Ly 161, 16s.; coloured, ; or half-bound in he contrast afforded by the peasant-countess, transplanted | WF tne several Schedules pinta thereto, containing Forms 
tae from her humble ¢ re to the salons of the great in London, of all the Lists and Notices required to be given to or publis! 





R and the ebarecanies, highly bred woman of fashion, both Officers, 
I U ES and DESCRI P T IO N S of whom are rivals in the love of the same man, is peculiarly 4 by Fersane lating’ Podge gan 8 — Petar pualifcations 













































FERNS, principally of such as have been altogether iking.”—G 
ew Botantaty of “HOOKER LED correctly figured a, Cag I. neh b “aie h Majesty’ Pri Sold also by J. Richards, 
° . : rin a 3 ters. old also by 9 
Regius Professor of Boiany im the University of Glasgow, ana| Lights and Satone of American Life. Tier and Publisher, No: 194, Fleet Strect, and by all 
ell of the Royal, Antiquarian, and Linnean Societies of | Edited by Mary Russell om 3 vols. Booksellers 
And R. K. GREVILLE, LL.D The Fai ez) aan 
Fellow of the ¢ Royal and Antiquarian Societies of Edinburgh e Fair of May Fun, 3 vols. In a few days will be published, in 1 vol.8vo. 
d of the Linnwan Society of London Bul The production of one of those few writers of the present day, ECTURES on the INSUFFICIENCY of 
Printed for Treattel and Wirtz and Richter, 30, "Soho Square. | on whose the courtly and the high-bred look quite in cha- UNREVEALED RELIGION, and on the succeeding 
— | racter.”—Morning Post, Influence of Christianity, Ly md re the Bagi Chapel at 
7th edition, ap much penterpet, & ina mest pocket volume, —_—_-——_—____—_—________ | Rome, = anes a of A 830, and of Lent 1832. 
bound, price 4s. 6d. Just published, price 6s. 6d. bds., and 10s. elegantly bound in Lenten’ Printed oa a ‘tb ‘BUR RGESS, Cie St, Paul's 
H Eo TOURIST’S F R ENCH COM.| ™*ecco, aonrated by biped eg from Designs by Churchyard, and Warton Place, Pall Mall. 
aareeee oumiotiog of Familiar Conversations on every sprays ns — 
Topic whioh be useful to the Continental Traveller or to the E NGLISH SONGS. —— ” = - 






Bo menren encom, Soper oe By BARRY CORRW aL. LONDON, Pane nr Sard, ty 174, SERIE, 
— lent Letters being printed in Italic| 1+ The Hunchback. By J. S. Knowles, | “the LiTeRARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street 
French Langue oe a Ath edition, 4s. sewed. Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, one! 
781M. DE ROUILLON. weet The » Maid of Elvar. By Allan Cunning-| Sertsoreagh 00 ag naps Bey Rees A alas, 
London: Sold bi an and Co. Baldwin and Oo.; Wait. |™#™- 6. be Bdinburgh : Smith and Som. Robertvon, and Atkin 
teher and Co.; yj veneman and Darton; Simpkin and Marshall;| 3s The F Population Returns of 1831. By} and Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, Dublin.— Agent Sof 
+ Darton ; Hamilton and Co; and Souter: Mozley and Son, | J. Rickman, Esq. 10¢. cloth. damerice, ©. Rich, 18, Red Lion Square, 
Derbys and John Stacy, Norwich. + Moxon, 64, New Bond Street. J. MOVES, 28, Oxstle Street, Leicester Square. 
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